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CALENDAR 1935-36 


FIRST SEMESTER — 


Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 


Wednesday 


Friday 


Monday 


Friday 


Faculty meeting at 10 a.m. 

Registration of Freshmen 9 a.m. 

Registration of Upperclassmen 9 a.m. 

Organization of classes 

Founder’s Day. Seventieth Anniver- 
sary. 

Thanksgiving recess begins Wednesday, 
November 27, 4:45 p.m.; ends Monday, 
December 2, 8 a.m. 

Christmas recess begins Friday, Decem- 
ber 20, 4:45 p.m.; ends Thursday, 
January 2, 8 a.m, 


First semester examinations begin; 
examinations end January 31. 
First semester ends 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 


Wednesday 
Monday 


Monday 
Tuesday 


June 4-July16 


Registration for second semester begins 

Organization of classes 

Easter recess begins Friday, April 10, 
4:45 p.m.; ends Tuesday, April 14, 
8 a.m. 

Honors Day 

Second Semester examinations begin; 
examinations end Friday, May 29 

Class Day 

Seventy-first Annual Commencement 

Summer School 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Ex OFFICIO 
SAMUEL BRYANT, Esq., New York CITY. 
THE REVEREND RIVINGTON LORD, D.D., Brooxiyn, N. Y. 
THE REVEREND FRANK A. SMITH, D.D., New York Crry. 


Group I Exprrine 1935 


THE REVEREND C. 8S. BROWN, D.D., Winton, N. C. 
CHARLES FRANCIS MESERVE, LL.D., SquirreL ISLAND, ME. 
JOHN P. TURNER, M.D., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Group II Exprrine 1936 


JOSEPH M. BROUGHTON, A.B., RAateicH, N. C. 
THE REVEREND GEORGE O. BULLOCK, D.D., WAsuHinerTon, D. C. 
KATHERINE S. WESTFALL, New York Crty. 


Group III Expreine 1937 


THE REVEREND CHARLES E. MADDRY, D.D., Ricumonp, Va. 
WILLIAM STUART NELSON, B.D., Rateren, N. C. 

C. C. SPAULDING, A.M., DurHAm, N. C. 

MARY A. BURWELL, Rateteu, N. C. 

THE REVEREND EUGENE C. CARDER, D.D., New York Crry 


THE REVEREND CHARLES E. MADDRY, DEDs 

President of the Board of Trustees 
JOHN P. TURNER, M.D., Secretary of the Board of Trustees. 
C. C. SPAULDING, A.M., Treasurer of the Board of Trustees. 


THE UNIVERSITY STAFF 


OFFICERS OF ADMINISTRATION 


Eee STUART) NEUSON. ee PRESIDENT 


A.B., Howard University, B.D., Yale University; Graduate and Professional 
work, University of Paris, University of Berlin, University of Marburg 


CHARLES FRANCIS MESERVBE...................:.... PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
A.B., A.M., LL.D., Colby College 
Bele biery by PAY NY eet ACTING DEAN OF THE COLLEGE 
A.B., Morehouse College; A.M., Columbia University 
JORN WD. TILLEY........:...-... ACTING DEAN OF THE SCHOOL oF RELIGION 


A.B. Shaw University; Ph.B., M.A., University of Chicago; Professional work, 
University of Chicago 


GLPORUW OOD FH), TON TG... occ occces coco eceeee  oaccs BUSINESS MANAGER 
B.S8.C., Howard University 
CHARLES R. EASON........ eee See ee: ee AcTInG DEAN oF MEN 
B.S., M.S., Rutgers University 


Re OPN MERTON LOS 2 cts oy ay oe eS DEAN OF WOMEN 


A.B., Howard University; M.A., Radcliffe College; Professional work, Boston 
University, University of Chicago 


TEM CS iat Sh S04 0 PR OO Se OAL i REGISTRAR 
A.B., M.A., Howard University 
Baye etah es TCE ON ono testa tes ok reat ee LIBRARIAN 
A.B., Howard University; B.L.S., Columbia University 
PETER FRANKLIN ROBERTGS...................... UNIVERSITY PHYSICIAN 


A.B., M.D., Shaw University; Graduate work, Northwestern University, Harvard 
Medical School 


INES ON EULA Soa se eee eee DIREcTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
A.B., Virginia Union University; M.A., University of Michigan 


STAFF ASSISTANTS 


ODN A MT JONES, 26 ee ee eee Secretary to the President 
Ay Rourm G-ADSONS 2s ee Secretary to the Dean and the Registrar 
A.B., Shaw University. 

Jess” Mi. BUN E Srceserer to ete oe eee te Bookkeeper 
A.B., Shaw University 
Rute WORDT is eta eee ee Stenographic Assistant 
A.B., Hunter College 
SAnimeP, WATON tee oe ee University Nurse and Matron 
Graduate, Freedmen’s Hospital; R.N., North Carolina and New York 
ADA- TS SMITE ae ee ee ee eee Matron 
MART EAD BROW IG ae ee ee ee ee Matron 
AWNWA:G> PERRY oe eee oe Assistant Matron 


*Resigned, February, 1935. 


FACULTY 


ee many} 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


WILLIAMS STUAR IN HIS © Nees ere mn ee eee PRESIDENT 


A.B., Howard University; B.D., Yale University; Graduate and Prefessional 
work, University of Paris, University of Berlin, University of Marburg. 


FOSTER P. PAYNE 
ActTING DEAN OF THE COLLEGE AND PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 
A.B., Morehouse College; A.M., Columbia University. 

JOHN L. TILLEY 


ACTING DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION AND PROFESSOR OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A.B., Shaw University; Ph.B., M.A., University of Chicago; Professional 
work, University of Chicago 


Lok (GARDE D NY TEIN Ra PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY 


B.S., Wilberforce University; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate work, 
University of Chicago. 


INES ON ETE ATER S ees nee ec PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION 
A.B., Virginia Union University; M.A., University of Michigan. 
CHARLES \RS MASON set eee eee PROFESSOR OF MATHEMATICS 
B.S., M.S., Rutgers University. 
1sJOM MMB) ID, IARI RUN ees Asst. PROFESSOR OF Home Economics 


B.S., Shaw University; M.A., Columbia University; Graduate work, New 
York University 


JOSEPH H. WORTHAM#?*.._........ ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY 
A.B., Howard University; M.A., Ohio State University. 
SAMUEL MOSS CARTHR** 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 


A.B., B.S. in Ed., Ohio State University; B.D., Yale University; Graduate 
work, Yale University, Ohio State University 


BILDASARDA VIS cet tere ee ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH 


A.B., Howard University ; M.A., Radcliffe College; Professional work, 
Boston University, University of Chicago 


BARRY GIL-SM VY THE eee oe nee DIRECTOR oF Musio 


Mus.B., Howard University; Graduate work, Peabody Institute, and The 
Institute of Musical Art. 


JOHN C. HARLAN** 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HisToRY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
A.B., Howard University; M.A., Cornell University. 

LENOIR H. COOK..... Assistant PROFESSOR OF ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
A.B., Dartsmouth College; M.A., Columbia University. 


**On leave of absence 1984-35, 
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dmHECAINCIS PRICHS.. es ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF GERMAN 
A.B,, M.A., Howard University. 
MENVENet WATSONG 22 os, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY 


A.B., Morehouse College; A.M., B.D., S.T.M., Oberlin College. 
NEWELL D. EASON 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY AND Economics 
A.B,, University of California; M.A., University of Southern California. 
GWENDOLYN E. COCHRAN........ INSTRUCTOR IN Home Economics 
B.S., Shaw University; M.A., Columbia University 


etm MB: TURNER 8 oc ls INSTRUCTOR IN CHEMISTRY 
B.S., Shaw University; Graduate work, Cornell University 

SARAH BH. MARTIN ................ INSTRUCTOR IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 

A.B., Ohio State University; Graduate work, Western Reserve University.] 

TSC SL 1 2 SECS Bo cla ec ae INSTRUCTOR IN BIOLOGY 
A.B,, Lincoln University; M.S., University of Michigan 

FU 40) VES MO ce INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS 

B.8., College of the City of New York; M.S., University of Michigan 

Ha Upc) Vd SOA OS EO rr INSTRUCTOR IN EDUCATION 
B.S., Hampton Institute; M.A., Columbia University 

erate. TAYLOR. 2 seek INSTRUCTOR IN BIOLOGY 

B.S., Tufts College; M.S., Ohio State University 
LORETTO CARROLL BAILEY..........00........ Director oF DRAMATICS 
BP AUVEE SS He ao E LaH), dd Pcs etc e ek DireEcToR OF PHysIcAL EpucaTIon 


A.B., Shaw University; M.A., Columbia University 
BENJAMIN A. QUARLES 
INSTRUCTOR IN HIsToRY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
A.B., Shaw University; A.M., University of Wisconsin. 
HOUSER A. MILLER. Batre ne INSTRUCTOR IN PSYCHOLOGY 


A.B., Morehouse College; Graduate work, University of Chicago, 
Columbia University]. 


GERTRUDE E. SCOTH.............. INSTRUCTOR IN ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
A.B., Ohio State University. 
CHARLES J. PARKER 
A.B., Shaw University; M.A., Columbia University. 
GHGORGEH PEAS ONS ae eee eee ae INSTRUCTOR IN DRAMATICS 


CATHERINE B.:-MIDDLETON 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF DRAMATICS 


B.S., Howard University. 


**On leave of absence 1934-35. 

tOn leave of absence, the first semester 1934-35. 

tAppointed, first semester 1934-35. ‘ 

fHas fulfilled all requirements for master’s degree and the degree will be 
granted at the June, 1935 convocation. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


ADMINISTRATIVE CoUNCIL: President Wm. Stuart Nelson, Dean 
F, P. Payne, Dean J. L. Tilley, Professor C. R. Hason, Miss 
Hilda A. Davis, Professor J. Francis Price, Professor N. H. 
Harris, Mr. G. E. Jones. 

ADMISsIons: Professor J. Francis Price, Chairman; Dean F. P. 
Payne, Professor C. R. Hason. 

DIscIPLINE: Professor C. R. Eason, Chairman: Dean F. P. Payne, 
Miss Hilda A. Davis, Professor N. H. Harris, Miss Sarah 
H. Martin, Miss Bessie R. Jones (first semester). 

CURRICULUM: Dean F. P. Payne, Chairman; Professor H. C. 
Perrin, Miss Bettie E. Parham, Professor M. H. Watson, 
Professor N. D. Eason. 

CATALOGUE: Professor J. Francis Price, Chairman; Dean F. P. 
Payne, Dean J. L. Tilley, Miss G. E. Cochran, Mr. J. §. Lee, 
Miss Genola T. Perry. 

SCHOLARSHIP: Dean F. P. Payne, Chairman; Miss Hilda A. 
Davis, Professor J. Francis Price, Miss Sarah E. Martin. 

STUDENT SERVICE: Mr. G. B. J ones, Chairman; Dean F. P. Payne, 
Professor C. R. Eason, Miss Hilda A. Davis, Professor J. 
Francis Price. 

RELIGIous Lire: Professor M. H. Watson, Chairman; Dean J. L. 
Tilley, Professor Harry Gil-Smythe, Professor N. D. Eason, 
Mr. Alfred Martin, Mr. Carl DeVane, Miss Ruth Brett. 

CONCERTS aND LeEcTuRES: Professor Harry Gil-Smythe, Chair- 
man; Miss Hilda A. Davis, Professor Lenoir Cook, Miss Bessie 
R. Jones, Mr. Theodore Brooks, Miss Frances Payne. 

ATHLETICS: Professor C. R. Eason, Chairman; Dean F. P. Payne, 
Professor H. C. Perrin, Professor Lenoir Cook, Miss Mollie 
Huston, Mr. James E. Lytle, Jr., Dr. Geo. G. Evans, Dr. Max 
King, Mr. Harry Payne, Miss Bessie F. Creecy. 

EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION: Professor N. H. Harris, Chair- 
man; Dean F. P. Payne, Dean J. L. Tilley, Professor H. C. 
Perrin, Professor J. Francis Price, Miss Sarah E. Martin, 
Miss Gertrude Scot (first semester), Mr. Alexander Smith, 
Miss Olivia Glascoe. 

INSTRUCTION: Dean F. P,. Payne, Chairman; Professor N. H. 


Harris, Miss Bettie BE. Parham, Professor Lenoir Cook, Mr. 
Benjamin A. Quarles. ; 
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Liprary: Professor N. H. Harris, Chairman; Dean F. P. Payne, 
Dean J. L. Tilley, Professor Lenoir Cook, Miss Mollie Huston, 
Mr. C. R. Taylor. 

BULLETIN: Dean J. L. Tilley, Chairman; Mr. J. S. Lee, Mr. 
Charles Parker, Professor J. Francis Price. 

SocraL: Miss G. E. Cochran, Chairman; Miss Hilda A. Davis, 
Mr. Alfred Martin, Miss Mollie Huston, Mr. William Wheeler, 
Miss Flora Fitz. 

UNIversitry Hymn: Mr. Harry Gil-Smythe, Chairman; Miss 
Hilda A. Davis. 

CHAPEL: Mr. J. S. Lee, Chairman; Dean J. L. Tilley, Miss Bessie 
R. Jones, Mr. H. A. Miller. 

Apyisory COMMITTEE OF THE PERSONNEL Division: Dean J. L. 
Tilley, Chairman; Dean F. P. Payne, Professor C. R. Eason, 
Miss Hilda A. Davis, Professor J. Francis Price. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


LOCATION 


Shaw University, an institution of higher learning for Negroes, 
is located near the heart of Raleigh, North Carolina. The college 
is within easy walking distance of the Post Office, the State 
Library, and the shopping center of Raleigh. An exceedingly 
bracing and healthful climate makes this city an ideal place for 
residence and study. 

Shaw University Campus comprises about twenty-five acres 
of land, and is noted for its beauty and its rich historical 
associations. 


HISTORY 


Shaw University was founded in December 1865 when a theologi- 
cal class was formed in the old Guion Hotel situated where the 
State Museum now stands. This class was formed by Dr. Henry 
Martin Tupper who was honorably discharged from the Union 
army after serving for three years as a private and as a 
chaplain. On October 10, 1865, Doctor Tupper settled in Raleigh 
with his bride, Mrs. Sarah B. Tupper, and in December organized 
the class which was to develop into Shaw University. 

Shortly after the formation of the theological class, Dr. 
Tupper saw the need of expansion of his activities. With $500 
which he had saved while in the army, he purchased a lot at 
the corner of Blount and Cabarrus Streets and there erected a 
two-storied wooden structure. With the help of a few faithful 
followers, he constructed this building from timber prepared 
from trees that they themselves had felled in the forests. The 
Raleigh Institute, as it was called, was one of the largest struc- 
tures of its kind in the city. 

In 1870 the present site of Shaw was purchased. It was then 
called the General Barringer Estate. In 1871 a building was 
begun on this land and when in 1872 it was finished it was 
named Shaw Hall in honor of Mr. Elijah Shaw who gave the 
largest single contribution ($8,000) toward its erection. At the 
Same time the name of the school was changed to Shaw Col- 
legiate Institute. This remained until 1873 when the school was 
chartered and incorporated under the name of Shaw University. 

Meanwhile another building had been erected for the purpose 
of housing the girls who were seeking educational advantages 
at Shaw Collegiate Institute. This building was started in 1873 
and was called Estey Hall in honor of Mr. Jacob Estey who con- 
tributed generously toward its erection. There followed a period 
of continued expansion and success for Shaw University. 
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In 1893, the founder, Dr. Tupper, died and Dr. Charles Francis 
Meserve was elected to the presidency. During his presidency 
many advances were made. The old Barringer mansion was 
converted into an administration building now known as Meserve 
Hall. Other buildings were erected during his term of office. 
A modern central heating plant was installed, and all of the old 
buildings were improved and modernized. ' Dr. Meserve retired 
in 1919 and there followed him on January 1, 1920 Dr. Joseph 
Leishman Peacock who served as president for eleven years. 

The administration of Dr, Peacock saw the further advance- 
ment of Shaw, the most notable addition in the line of equip- 
ment being the erection of the Science Building in 1925. 

In 1931 a signal event occurred in the history of Shaw University. 
In the place of Dr. Peacock, William Stuart Nelson, Shaw’s first 
Negro president, was elected by the board of trustees. This 
event marked a high point in the history of Shaw and also in 
the history of Negro education. 

Since the foundation of the University, more than 10,000 
young men and women have come within its walls and have been 
trained in heart, mind, and hand. Today they are centers of 
helpful influence in nearly every state in the union, and in some 
foreign countries. 

Shaw University possesses an endowment of $350,000 and 
is supported through its endowment, the General Baptist Con- 
vention of North Carolina, alumni and friends. It was formerly 
supported in part by the American Baptist Home Mission Society. 


BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Shaw University campus extends east to west from South 
Wilmington Street to South Blount Street, and from north to 
south from East South Street to Smithfield Street. In all there 
are about twenty-five acres of ground. 

The Athletic field, dedicated in 1924, furnishes a splendid 
ground for athletic contests. 

There are ten brick buildings on the campus, 


Shaw Hall, erected in 1871 and named in honor of Elijah 
Shaw, is a building of four stories, comprising a dormitory for 
men, fraternity and Y. M. C. A. rooms, and the Y. M. CG. A. 
store. Shaw Hall occupies the center of the campus. 


Estey Hall, erected in 1873-74, was named in honor of Jacob 
Estey. It is a four-story brick building, houses 150 women 
students, and contains reception rooms and a laundry. 
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Greenleaf Hall was erected in 1879 and named in honor of 
Mr. O. H. Greenleaf. It contains the University Chapel and the 
Dining Hall. 


Convention Hall, erected in 1881, was named in honor of the 
Baptist State Convention of North Carolina. It was formerly 
the home of the Medical students but is now used by the theologi- 
cal students. It also contains classrooms for the School of 
Religion. 


The Leonard Building was formerly the Leonard Medical Build- 
ing. It was built in 1871 and is now used for classrooms and 
offices. 


Meserve Hall, formerly the Barringer Mansion and later the 
Administration Building, was erected in 1896. It contains the 
President’s home, rooms for teachers, the Business Manager’s 
office, the Alumni room and the President’s office. This building 
was named Meserve Hall in recognition of the services of Presi- 
dent Meserve. 


A Central Hot-Water Heating Plant was erected in 1902. It 
was the gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. It furnishes with heat 
all buildings except Tupper Memorial Gymnasium. 


The Tupper Memorial Gymnasium was erected as Tupper 
Memorial Building in 1906. It was named in honor of Shaw’s 
founder, Dr. Henry Martin Tupper. It serves admirably the 
purposes of the Department of Physical Education. 


Library Hall was formerly the hospital building and was erected 
in 1910. It is situated off the main campus on South Wilmington 
Street and contains the Library and the Home Economics Depart- 
ment. Through the generosity of an Alumnus the portion of 
this building used for the Library proper has been redecorated 
and enlarged to the extent that the reading room has been doubled 
in size. Through this Alumnus the Library receives at intervals 
additional books and equipment. 


Science Hall was erected in 1925 at a cost of $90,000. It 
was the gift of the General Education Board. It has excellent 
equipment for the departments of Chemistry, Biology and 
Physics, and contains numerous classrooms. The equipment of 
this building gives to Shaw University as good facilities as may 
be found in any college of its size in the South. The offices 
of the Dean and the Registrar and the offices of the various in- 
structors are located in the Science Building. 


Teachers’ Homes. Four houses on Blount Street just off the 


campus have been fitted up for the accommodation of members 
of the faculty. 
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DORMITORY FACILITIES 


Estey Hall ig the young women’s dormitory. Every effort ig 
made to give to this dormitory the atmosphere of a Christian 
home. Estey hall is under the supervision of the Dean of 
Women. A matron and a registered nurse also reside here and 
assist the Dean of Women in their respective capacities. 

In Estey Hall there are two cheerful parlors, one for students 
and one for teachers. Here young women students may receive 
and entertain their guests. There are also music rooms, guest 
rooms, the Y. W. C. A. store, a hospital ward, and, in the base- 
ment, a laundry which is open to the women students. 

Estey furnishes accommodations for approximately 150 young 
women and is a center of campus life. 

Shaw Hall is the home of the college young men. It is 
under the supervision of the Dean of Men assisted by a matron 
who attempts to bring something of a homelike atmosphere to 
the dormitory. There are rooms set aside for each of the 
national fraternities which have chapters at the University, and 
these along with the Y. M. C. A. room furnish social centers that 
make dormitory life more pleasant. There is a radio in each 
of the fraternity rooms. 

A hospital ward makes it possible to look after the comfort 
of the sick. 

Shaw Hall is adequate for the accommodation of about 100 
young men. 

Convention Hall. This is the home of the theological students. 
This hall provides both classrooms and a home for this group 
of studenis. 

All of the dormitories are heated by a central heating plant 
so that comfort and healthful conditions are assured throughout 


the year. 
THE LIBRARY 


A well equipped and attractive library, consisting of more than 
13,000 books, is located in Library Hall. It is supervised by a 
competent librarian who aids the students in their reference work 
and guides them in their general reading. Magazines and daily 
and weekly newspapers provide ample means for the information 
of students on current events. It is the aim of the Administration 
to make the library one of great usefulness in the education of 
the students in technical knowledge and general culture. 


OBJECTIVES 


The University seeks to accomplish the following objectives: 
to offer an environment in which students of a certain preliminary 
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preparation may be aided in their further intellectual, cultural and 
character development and consequent preparation for the 
most adequate possible adjustment to their future social environ- 
ment; to provide preparation for elementary and high school 
teaching and for the Christian ministry; to provide pre-profes- 
sional training for those who plan to pursue the study of medicine, 
dentistry, law and other professions. 


STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Shaw University furnishes ample scope for individual expres- - 
sion on the part of its students outside of the classroom. 
Participation in a wide variety of extra-curricular activities is 
made possible by the existence of various organizations on the 
campus. 

Alpha Omicron Honor Society. This society was organized in or- 
der that interest might be stimulated in scholarship. Juniors and 
Seniors, who have shown by their scholarship, character, and leader- 
ship, such ability that they deserve honorable recognition, are eligi- 
ble for membership. The Juniors who become members of this 
society must have completed at least 80 semester hours of work, and 
not more than 95 semester hours. In this work they must have 
acquired a general average of at least 90 per cent. The Seniors 
must have completed at least 111 semester hours and acquired a 
general average of at least 85 per cent. Newly elected members will 
be presented publicly during the month of April. The society has 
an official emblem (a key) by which the members may be known. 


The Athletic Association. All members of the student body 
are members of this organization by virtue of their payment of 
annual athletic fees. The association is under the direction of 
the Director of Physical Education and it promotes and en- 


courages all forms of athletics, both intramural and _ inter- 
collegiate. 


The Shaw Players. The Shaw Players, organized in 1931, is 
the University Dramatics club. The club encourages interest in 


dramatics and presents several plays during the course of the 
school year. 


Tau Sigma Rho Debating Society. This fraternity fosters de- 
bating between classes and colleges. Intercollegiate debating is 
one of the features of college life at Shaw. Tau Sigma Rho has 
as its adviser some member of the English Department. 

The Theological Fraternity is sponsored by the students of this 
department. The object of this society is to promote Christian 
ideals and service. Weekly meetings are held to promote ef- 
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ficiency in public speaking and debating and to exchange ideas. 
A yearly public meeting is held, at which time there ig a 
program on which some phase of the ministry is presented. 

Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Branches of the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations are very active 
on the campus and serve toward making the religious atmosphere 
of the college a wholesome, healthful one. The Y. M. CG. A. 
has set aside for it a special room in Shaw Hall, which serves 
as a meeting place for the young men. The Y. W. C. A. activi- 
ties are carried on in Estey Hall. 

Hayes-Fleming Student Volunteer Society. This is a religious 
society which has for its object the study of missions. The so- 
ciety meets at regular intervals during the school year. 

Musical Organizations. Music is an important feature in the 
college life at Shaw. Various organizations offer opportunity 
for extra-curricular activities in that field. Students are 
entitled to try out for the five musical organizations. They 
are The Choral Society, The University Choir, The Male Chorus, 
The Male Quartet, and The Women’s Quintette. Two important 
features of the activities of these organizations are the frequent 
broadcasting over WPTF and the giving of concerts throughout 
the State and in other parts of the country. 

Departmental Clubs. Various departments have organized clubs 
in the interest of special subjects taught at Shaw. The following 
such clubs hold meetings’ from time to time: The Science Club, 
The French Club, The German Club, The Home Economics Club, 
The History and Political Science Club and The Pestalozzi Club. 


NATIONAL FRATERNITIES AND SORORITIES 


Two national Greek letter fraternities and one sorority have 
chapters on the campus. The Omega Psi Phi Fraternity is repre- 
sented by the Delta Psi chapter. The Phi Beta Sigma Fraternity 
is represented by the Iota chapter. The Delta Sigma Theta So- 
rority is represented by the Alpha Rho chapter. These fraternal 
organizations are under the supervision of the University. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


The SHAW BULLETIN is edited by the Bulletin Committee. 

The Shaw Journal, the student publication, is an important factor 
in the college life, giving as it does opportunity for the expression of 
student talent and opinion. The Journal is managed exclusively 
by the students with a faculty adviser. 


GENERAL UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS 


The dining room will be open for dinner September 15. 

Hach student must bring one pillow, three pillow-cases, four 
sheets for single beds, cover, table napkins, napkin ring, and towels, 
marked with full name of owner. 

Students will be requested to leave the University when in the 
judgment of the Administration their health, scholarship, conduct, 
or spirit makes it desirable. 

No young women students will be permitted to live outside of 
the dormitory with any person or persons unless the students 
be close blood relatives to the persons with whom they take 
residence, unless special permission is given by the Dean of Women. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


Chapel services are held daily at 12:00 except Saturday. On 
Sunday, Vesper services are held from 4:30 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. All 
resident students are required to attend these services. No resi- 
dent student absent from these services, except when excused for 
good reason, can be a candidate for any honor, prize, gratuity, or 
scholarship. 


City students will be welcome at all services and are required 
to attend the daily chapel exercises. 


MEDICAL CARE 


Whenever possible a student’s teeth and eyes should be examined 
and put in order before one enters college. 

A physician is called in case of necessity. The first visit is paid 
for by the University. All other visits are paid for by the student. 

In case of serious illness, parents or guardians will be promptly 
notified. 


A registered nurse is in residence to care for the sick. 


OTHER REGULATIONS 


It is assumed that each student will conform to the recognized 
standards of good conduct and decorum, that no student will 
absent himself or herself unnecessarily from University exercises 
at which he or she may be due, and that each student will give 
his or her serious and constant attention to his or her work as a 


student. Such detailed regulations as exist at the University may 
be found in the student handbook, 


EXPENSES 


The rates for 1935-36 will be as follows: 


eee neret HOMERLOr) oe $32.50 
BePeseeCMeOll | (DOT VOR Fir ctcck eee cecal cai, $5.00 
Meet nes (Her yeary ee 7.50 
Someeriand Lecture. (per Year ices 1.50 
rar eerree DCT VOAT) 0 1.50 
PAROLE CET YOAL ) ooo. ese seroc ces easvcacott coeiess k 2.00 
Shaw University Journal (per ViOELT. ces eae eee eee cee 1.50 19.00 
Bere eee. CINGT OTL Y) occa osteo oeee re coceeien ee 1.50 
Laundry Fee (boarding women only) ou... .-----e--ceeeseeecceeeese- 2.50 


MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


Graduation Fee (payable by Seniors before final Examina- 


Rel ERM oid Co gat ee 2 eee tae Sep ene 5.00 
Practice Teaching Fee (Seniors only)....................-............. 7.50 
Delinquent Examinations (for each subject) ....................... 1.00 
Music: Instrumental, piano or violin (four lessons per 

BTATA DDN paces Sch ah Shia st oe lee Rs ac at ee SS Sie bl 3.00 
Vocal instruction (four lessons per month)...................-........ 3.00 
HESOL Piaho, Per Months. Sea ke ee eee ee eee ee -50 
Late Registration (per day, maximum charge $5.00)... 1.00 
Transcript Fee (after one transcript is issued) -.................... 1.00 
Board, room rent, heat, light, water, payable in advance 

Ars day ol eachicalendar months.) ee eee 20.00 


Laboratory Fees Payable First of Each Semester 


BroLoay 
General” Biology ets greet eek ee eee oe 8 5.00 
General ) Botan yore cre eae ee ee ee oe eee 5.00 
(qeneral = ZOGLOPY st cee tek een ree en ee ce eee 5.00 
tuyertebrate Zoolopy as 2352s eee es eee ee 5.00 
Human<Physiologys 2 ee ee ee ee ee eee 3.50 
General / Bacteriolorye) 3 a ee a ee ee 5.00 
GomparativesAnaAtomy: .. oe ewes eee ee ee eee 5.00 
Him Dryvolor yee es es ee eee ee ee 3.50 
PHYSICS 
Introductory? Ph yeless =... ee ee oe 5.00 


General .PHYsi¢s +2 ee oe ee sae 5.00 
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INA VanGeds Generale FH yiSi CS secceeee see ose eee ene ae ee eee ee $ 5.00 
Bléctron TROY sn. o oo oe cas oecgccece cece eons seas ee nese ee cee ee eeeeee 5.00 
FRA GCi ORCC Vt ye aac eee eee ae 5.00 
Household: Physics, 22:2 c cee cease eee ease ee 4.00 
CHEMISTRY 
Hlementarys Generali Chemis trys reer 5.00 
Inorganic, Chemistry esse Lee ee 5.00 
Qualitative s Mor zaniGeAN alysis eee eee 6.00 
Quantitative miInorganicmeAn al ysis eee eee eee ee 6.00 
Physical: Chemisty yo ics ce oe ete 5.00 
Ormamic Chemisty yess ee ee 6.00 
Household Chemistry 2222) = eee 6.00 
Breakage (deposited) each semeste?.............2.-------c-cece-e-eeeeee- 1.00 
Key -GCepos its: (2. cee ae Ret ae ee ea eae Be and eee .50 


Homer Economics 


Hy 10385-1045 (each semester) see ee ee 2.00 
H: BH. .-105,7106,, 206" (eachesomester) 2c eee eee 4.00 
Hy 1025-202 63145 (each semester) ee nee 4.00 
HS E303503 04a (each esenies Ler) ese ene an 5.00 


Breakage return fee must be called for before the end of the 
second semester. 

About fifteen dollars will be needed for books the first 
semester. It will save delay and the expense of sending home 
if the students bring the money and deposit it in the office when 
they register. 

Monthly charges are due the first day of each calendar month. 
No student will be admitted to classes or permitted to engage in 
any college activity after the 10th until satisfactory arrangements 
have been made with the Business Office. 

No rebate on board bills is given for less than two weeks’ 
absence. 

No student will be admitted to an examination in any de- 
partment of the institution who has not paid all charges due. 

No student will be given a transcript to another institution 
until all bills due the University are paid. 

The right is reserved to change any charges named, if the 
cost of operation makes it necessary. 

Annual charges are for the entire school session or any frac- 
tional part thereof. 

All money sent for school expenses should be by postoffice 


money order, express order, or certified check, and should be 
made payable to “Shaw University.” 
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If a student is suspended or expelled, no refund will be 
allowed. 

The tuition charge for special students who are not permitted to 
carry more than eleven hours a week, is $2.25 per semester hour. 
No reduction, however, will be made in the case of a student 
who registers for full work and later finds it necessary by no 
fault of the University to drop a course. 

Any student carrying more than eighteen hours per week will 
be charged for extra hours at the rate of $2.25 per semester hour. 


CANCELLATION OF CHARGES FOR STUDENTS WHO WITHDRAW 


A student who withdraws of his own accord within the first 
two weeks of any semester will not be charged tuition and will 
be required to pay only the registration fee plus board. 

A student who remains longer than two weeks will be required 
to pay all fees. Tuition will be paid for that portion of the 
time he or she has attended classes at the rate of $2.00 per week 
or until within one month from the end of a semester, after which 
time the entire tuition will be payable. 


The Business Office maintains a student deposit account where 
students may leave their money and draw it out as occasion 
requires. Every student is urged to make use of the student 
deposit to insure safety. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES 


The following prizes are offered in the College of Arts and 
Sciences: 

1. The Omicron Chapter of the Zeta Phi Beta Sorority gives 
an annual scholarship prize of $32.50. The prize is awarded to 
that woman student who, in the opinion of the faculty, merits 
the privileges afforded by this gift. The recipient must be a 
native of Raleigh and entering the sophomore class the next fall. 

In addition to superior moral standards, the recipient must 
show exceptional intellectual ability, making a grade of at least 
25 points above the passing mark. 

2. A scholarship of $32.50 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Junior year shall be the highest above B in all studies. 
For the Junior prize, the student must be (1) without condition 
in all his work; (2) loyal to the University life and spirit; (3) a 
student of three years standing at Shaw. 

3. A scholarship of $32.50 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Sophomore year shall be the highest above B in all 
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studies. For the Sophomore prize, the student must be (1) with- 
out condition in all his work; (2) loyal to the University life 
and spirit; (3) a student of two years’ standing at Shaw. 

4. A scholarship of $32.50 is awarded the student whose record 
during the Freshman year shall be the highest above B in all 
studies. For the Freshman prize, the student must be (1) with- 
out condition in all his work; (2) loyal to the University life 
and spirit. 

5. The Science Club of Shaw University offers a gold prize, 
open to all Freshmen, to the student making the highest average 
in Chemistry. 

6. The Hmily Morgan prize of $5 is awarded to the student 
who makes the highest grade in Educational Statistics. 

7. The Beta Chi Chapter of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity offers 
a prize of $10 on the next year’s expenses of the young man 
in the Freshman class who best exemplifies the four cardinal 
principles of the Fraternity: Manhood, Scholarship, Perseverance, 
and Uplift. 

8. The Shaw Club of Reidsville, North Carolina, offers an an- 
nual prize of $5 to that student who maintains the highest average 
in Sociology. 

9. Le Cercle Francais offers an annual prize of $5 to that stu- 
dent who in French shall write the best original short story 
of not more than five hundred words. Faculty members of the 
French Department will make the award upon the basis of 
originality of idea and accuracy in the use of idiomatic French. 

10. Part tuition scholarships are awarded students in the 
School of Religion and undergraduate students pursuing the six 
years combination program leading to the A.B. and B.D. degrees. 


STUDENT SELF HELP 


For a limited number of enterprising students work on the 
campus is available. Work for other deserving students is ob- 
tained whenever possible in the city. Students who desire this 
assistance should file in the office of the Registrar application 
for admission to the University as well as application for work. 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


Written applications should be made and forwarded in ad 
vance. A transcript signed by the president or principal of 
the school last attended, containing a full record of the subjects 
pursued by the student, with the time devoted to each, and his 
standing in the same, must be sent to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity before the student registers. No student will be admitted 
without a transcript. Application blanks will be furnished on re- 
quest and should be properly filled out and returned promptly. 


Applicants may be admitted to the College of Arts and Sciences 
in two ways: 

(1) By presenting a certificate of graduation from an ac- 
credited high school. 

(2) By passing a college entrance examination. Students who 
have graduated from non-accredited high schools are permitted 
to enter in this manner. 


Fifteen acceptable units of high school work must be presented 
as entrance credit, distributed as follows: 


BN SS oe ee ee 4 Mathematica: sees eee 2 
Foreign Language...................- 2 SCICNCGs ee ee ee Rees 1 
ELIS LOR Virccesecerer ee eee onsen A> WLGClIVes te nee ee eee eee 5 


Electives may be taken from subjects described below, and 
other subjects, to a limited amount, offered in accredited high 
schools. 

Students conditioned in more than two subjects will not be 
admitted. No quantitative conditions are allowed. In other 
words, no student can enter college with less than fifteen units 
of approved high school work, though there may be a deficiency 
of two units in some of the particular requirements. All con- 
ditions must be made up by the end of the first semester of the 
Sophomore year. 


No entrance credit will be given for less than two units in 
any foreign language unless further work is done in college. 
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Subjects Units Subjects Units 
Biology History 
General Biology..............--...- 1 AN CICN tie ees 1 
Botanyy eee eee 1 Medieval and Modern........ ered 
ZOOLOLY fn eee 1 Dnglish. 1 
Chemistry=== = %to1i* Civil Government .................. 1 
Eineligh $2222 ee eee, 4 Ne@ST On: eee ye 
Foreign Language Problems of Amer. Dem..... 1 
Wren chse eae 1 to 3 American i225 eee 1 
Germans es eens 1to 2 Home Economics................ % to 4 
Ta tin’ :2cs ee ee eee 2to4 Mathematics 
Danis hie ees 2 to 4 Algebra... 1 to 2 
Plane Geometry ..............-..... af 
Solid Geometry -.2.2 VY, 
PHYSICS ae eee 1 


Admission to Advanced Standing 


Students may be admitted to advanced standing under the 
following conditions: 

1. The work for which credit is sought must have been done in 
an institution of higher education. 

2. An official transcript of the student’s record, including en- 
trance credits, must be filed in the Registrar’s office. 

3. In case of doubt as to the quality of instruction in any course 
for which credit is sought a student seeking admission to ad- 
vanced standing may be permitted to take an examination in the 
course and upon passing said examination may receive credit for 
said course. 

4. Any case not herein provided for will be dealt with according 
to the discretion of the Committee on Admissions. 


Special Students 

Persons at least twenty-one years of age, not seeking a degree, 
may be admitted as Special Students, on the following conditions: 

1. They shall present (a) credentials showing the completion 
of work equivalent to the admission requirements of the college, 
or (b) evidence of successful experience as a teacher or other 
valuable experience in practical life. 

2. Each applicant shall present by certificate or examination 
evidence of training in English, at least equivalent to the admis- 
sion requirements of the college in that subject. 


*In cases where n 


0 laboratory work accom i : i 
hh ey y panies the course one-half unit 
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3. They enter the University for the purpose of making a study 
of a definite subject or group of subjects for which adequate 
preparation has been received. In case of doubt as to the ap- 
plicant’s ability to pursue successfully the work desired, the ap- 
proval of the instructor to whose courses admission is sought, or 
of an official representative of the department concerned, will be 
required. 


4. They shall give satisfactory reason for not classifying and 
working for a degree. 


5. They may not register for elementary courses only i.e., courses 
intended primarily for first-year college students, 

6. They are subject to the general regulations pertaining to 
other students, unless excused by the Dean. 

7. They are ineligible for public appearance, 

Note.—A special student becoming regularly classified will re- 
ceive credit toward his degree for a course taken before classifica- 
tion under the regulations which would have been applicable had 
he been classified at the time of registration for the course. 

8. Special students may register for not more than 11 hours 
per semester, 


COURSES AND DEGREES 


The College of Arts and Sciences offers two courses of study 
leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and Bachelor of Science. 
Hach of these courses consists of prescribed and elective studies. 

The course of studies in Home Heconomics is outlined fully, 
beginning on page 53. 

The courses of instruction leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees 
are arranged in the following groups: 


Group I: 
English Language and Literature. 
Romance Languages and Literature. 
German Language and Literature. 
Latin Language and Literature. 


Group II: Group III: 
Biology. Economics, 
Chemistry. Education. 
Geology. History. 
Mathematics. Philosophy. 
Physical Geography. Political Science. 
Physics. Psychology. 
Sociology. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


To meet the condition for graduation, students must earn in 
addition to the grade-point requirement (see page 27) 126 semes- 
ter hours of work exclusive of Physical Education in accordance 
with regulations which follow: 


A. General Requirements for All Degrees. (1) A student 
must be in good academic standing at the time he is recom- 
mended for his degree. (2) As part fulfillment of the require- 
eas for the A.B. or B.S. degree all students must meet the 
requirements specified below. 

(a) Physical Education or its equivalent. (See page 59. Re- 
quired of all Freshmen.) 
(b) Social Science (exclusive of Ethics and 
Education) ieee Se een 12 semester hours 
(¢) Nngush 2... 7a. eee ene 16 semester hours 
(d) 2 years in one Foreign Ihan eg & cee 14 semester hours 
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Beememental Sclence «oes ei 8 semester hours 
ten er ees ee Abe) al ih of 3 semester hours 
tev Biblical Literature...) 6 semester house 


(h) Courses must be so distributed that the student will have 
28 hours in one subject of concentration and 20 additional 
hours in the field of concentration or allied fields. Any varia- 
tion from the rule requiring 28 hours in a major subject must 
be specified by departmental requirements. For example: In 
French 29 hours required for a major. In Home Ecomomics 
33 hours required for a major. 


3. In addition to the quantitative requirement of 126 semester 
hours for graduation there is also the qualitative requirement, 
which is determined by a system of grade-points. At least one 
grade-point for each semester hour is required for graduation. 
It follows, therefore, that a student must average at least ‘‘C’” 
in order to receive 126 grade-points for 126 semester hours of 
work. 

B. Bachelor of Arts. The degree of Bachelor of Arts shall be 
conferred upon students who, in addition to meeting the fore- 
going general requirements, have met the following: 

(1) Concentrated in Group I or III. 

(2) Earned 48 semester hours in a field of concentration, 28 
of which were in one subject. 

(3) Completed one year in a foreign language in addition to 
the general foreign language requirement.? 

C. Bachelor of Science. The degree of Bachelor of Science 
shall be conferred upon students who, in addition to meeting 
the foregoing general requirements, have met the following: 


(1) Concentrated in Group II. 

(2) Completed 8 semester hours in Mathematics. 

(3) Harned 48 semester hours in a field of concentration, 28 
of which were in one subject. 

Requirements for a B.S. degree with a major in Home Economics. 


SPY TT 63 Vat 9 ee asp eee 16 hours 
0) LEW Vote Mee aeeeernme feels Das Each weer a t/a ear Se eae Sy Made Ad 3 hours 
Origen WAN SUR LO a. cee eee ee ee ee 14 hours 
yy te Vs ed Mn sea ents aa Sime 20 snide SOA REM ERE eek eee CN 6 hours 


1A survey course in Biblical Literature shall be required of all students 


working for degrees. Oredit 3 semester hours. : ; ; 
2 Students who major in Elementary Education will not be required to 
complete one year in a foreign language in addition to the general require- 


ments. 
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Major (Homes Hicomomics) cscrcnseta acts eens ocesreseneameereeeaten eee 33 hours 
Related Wield BC Scien Ce:) eeeseeccecee ees nee ceereenereeeners 27 hours 
Soclali: Sciences ee ee ee eee 9 hours 
98 hours 

BCC Ort oo rs a eer ee ne 18 hours 
Total number of hours required for graduation............ 126 hours 


Graduation With Honors 


Candidates for the Bachelor’s degree who maintain a high grade 
of scholarship throughout their course of study are graduated 
with honor, cum laude; those who attain a higher scholastic rank 
are graduated magna cum laude; those who attain the very high- 
est rank in scholarship are graduated swmma cum laude. 


The standard of scholarship required for honors is as follows: 
2.8, summa cum laude; 2.75, magna cum laude; 2.5, cum laude. 
Honors are conferred by vote of the Faculty and announced at 
commencement, placed on diplomas, and on commencement 
programs. 
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STATE REQUIREMENTS FOR GRAMMAR GRADE “A” AND 
PRIMARY “A” CERTIFICATES 
Those who intend to qualify for grammar grade and primary 
certificates, class “A,” must, in addition to meeting the require- 
ments for a degree, meet the following specific requirements: 


For Primary Certificate For Grammar Grade Certificate 


Directed Teach- 
ing 


Directed Teach- 
ing 


Class A Class A 
Sem. Hrs. Sem. Hrs. 
melon lisiige se... ... 22022 12 Sli Si iseerer ee Bee 12 
(a) Composition —........2... 6 (a) Composition ............ 6 
(b) Children’s Litera- (b) Children’s Litera- 
LATHES 2 Se 2 turee ee 2 
(Primary Grades) (Intermediate and 
(OQ) DIGS ae 4 Grammar Grade) 
. American History and (CG) BHIeCtivies ees eens 4 
CULIZETS UN ee ence 6 . American History and 
. Geography, including Na- AvitiZenSshil pee eee 6 
Ube Sb a ie 6 AGCOSTAD Vann eee 6 
. Fine and Industrial Arts 9 . Fine and Industrial Arts 9 
This shall include: This shall include: 
(a) Drawing (a) Drawing 
(b) Industrial Arts (b) Industrial Arts 
(c) Music (c) Music 
. Physical and Health Edu- . Physical and Health 
CAuMOU ees ens 6 Education sesceeteeeeeeeene --- 6 
This shall include a min- This shall include a min- 
3 ; imum of: 
imum of: (a) Physical 
(a) Physical Educa- Education 2 
PONS 2c aki Ae 2 (b) Hygiene and 
(b) Hygiene and Health Educa- 
Health Educa- | HOM n-ne 2 
binn ote 2 , Education snssonenneneceueeseuenee 21 
sae This shall include: 
DERE LL OT ghee oteatatn oe 21 (a) Grammar Grade 
This shall include: Methods 
(a) Primary Methods (Reading, Lan- 
(Reading, guage, Arith- 
metic, Social 
Language, Science) 
Numbers) (b) Classroom 
(b) Classroom Management 
Management (c) Child Study 
(c) Child Study (d) en ‘ap 
F sychology 
(d) Educational fay indinasiounl 
Psychology Measurements 
(e) Observation and (f) Observation and 
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Suggested Curriculum for Elementary Teachers 
First YEAR 


First Semester Second Semester 

Subject Sem.Hrs. Subject Sem.Hrs. 
in Sig ial 0a 4 Hn lish! 02 eee eee 4 
Biolozymcbotany)) — 4 Biology (Zoology ).............. 4 
Foreign Language ............ 4 Foreign Language.............. 4 
European History ............ 3 Huropean History. 3 
Elements of Music.............. 2 Music Appreciation............ 2 
17 17 


SECOND YEAR 


Hine lis his 2 Olea ees 4 Hmelishi 20. eens 4 
Foreign Language.............. 3 Foreign Language.............. 3 
American History............-. 3 American History.............. 3 
Educational Psychology... 3 Childs Stud ye. 3 
Public School Music.......... 2 Drawing? 7258.2 eee 2 
Physical Education............ 2 Physical Education............ 2 

17 17 


THIRD YEAR 


Survey of Amer. Liter....... 3 Primary Methods or 
Citizenshipmere eae eee 2 Grammar Grade Methods 3 
Biblet.ce: Wa tee eee ene 3 Classroom Management... 3 
Principles of Geography... 3 Hygiene and Health Edu. 2 
Industriale AT tsi ee 2 Children’s Literature........ 3 
Drawing ae sae ee 2 IndustrialeArts= ee 2 
—_— Com. and Eco. Geography 3 
15 Sees 
16 
FourtH YEAR 
Tests and Measurements. 2 Nature St dye 3 
Geography of North Amer. 3 Arithmetic for Teachers.... 3 
Observation and Particip. 1 Student Teaching................ 2 
Educational Sociology...... 2 Principles of Elementary 
Bible yc eae ee 3 School Teaching............ 3 
Blectives sta es whee ee 2 Bthics 52 a eee 3 


DIVISIONS OF THE COLLEGE 


There are two distinct divisions of the four-year curriculum 
ef the college: (1) Upper Division or Senior Coliege, and (2) 
Lower Division or Junior College. Such an arrangement gives 
unity to the college work and a more effective advisory system 
is provided. 


Special Requirements in Accord With the Plan 


(1) At the end of the first two years, the student must have 
completed not fewer than 60 semester hours with an average 
Onn Ce 

(2) Students must earn enough hours the last 2 years to meet 
the graduation requirement of 126 semester hours, 


(3) In the first 2 years, the student must so select his courses 
as to elect a field of concentration in the Upper Division. 


(a) Field of Concentration. The field of concentration 
selected by the student upon entering the Senior College may 
consist wholly of subjects grouped in one department, or with 
the approval of the department in which most of the work lies, 
it may comprise courses found in several allied departments. 
The college office should have the written consent of the adviser 
when such allied courses are used to fulfill the major re- 
quirement. 

(4) Students must earn at least 48 semester hours in the 
field of concentration, or allied fields, 28 hours of which must 
be in a subject of concentration. 

(5) Special advisers are selected in the first 2 years, and 
in the last 2 years advisers must be selected in the particular 
field or fields of concentration. 

(a) Advisory System (Academic). The academic advisers are 
selected from the various departments of study. Their function 
is to advise and to guide the student in his choice of subjects 
and courses in the proper sequence, and to assist him in 
registration during each registration period. Every new student 
is assigned to one of these advisers, and is expected to retain 
the same adviser throughout the Freshman and Sophomore 
years. At the beginning of the Junior year a member of the 
department (approved by the departmental head) in which the 
student is concentrating becomes the latter’s adviser. 


GENERAL ACADEMIC REGULATIONS 


Examination in English 


It is proposed that all freshmen take an examination in English. 
Students who fail to pass satisfactorily must enter a sub- 
freshman course in English for which no credit will be given 
and which will meet 3 hours per week during one semester. 


Physical Examination 


Physical examination under the supervision of the school 
physician is required of all freshmen after their arrival on the 
campus. 

All students shall be required to take a physical examination 
under the supervision of the school physician at some time during 
the school year. 

Psychological Tests 


Psychological tests will be required of all Freshmen. 


Classification of Students 


Students are classified in accordance with the semester hour 
credit earned. Those who have earned credit for at least 26 
hours are classified as Sophomores; those who have earned at 
least 60 hours are classified as Juniors; those who have earned 
at least 90 hours are classified as Seniors; those who are permitted 
to register as such are classified as special students. 


Physical Education 
All Freshmen are required to take Physical Education or its 
equivalent 2 hours each week throughout the school year, unless 
excused by the school physician. No academic credit shall be 
given for this work. 
(a) Freshmen engaged in athletics are excused from Physical 
Education only during the season of participation. 


Student Schedules 


Regular students normally carry programs which yield a credit 
of 16 semester hours for each semester, in addition to the re- 
quired work in Physical Education. 


* 


AIRPLANE VIEW OF SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Lert or Matin Campus: Athletic field and faculty homes. Marty Campus: Front left—Estey Hall, women’s dormitory: Rear left—Greenleaf Hall 
TIni itv ths a} ¢ Jniversityv injne . Yo, a nny: ‘ 77’3 "m1 oe F “a eee A cd : ek : 
University C hapel and University Dining Hall; Center—Shaw Hall, men’s dormitory ; Rear of Shaw Hall——Tennis courts and central heating plant ; 
Front right—Meserve Hall; Center right—Science Hall; Hatreme rear center—Conyention Hal] 

: s r ° > . : F , ’ 
Gymnasium, Ricur or Mary Campus: Front—Raleigh Memorial Auditorium; Rear left of audi 
rear—Mary Talbert Community House, 


theological dormitory; Rear right—Tupper Memorial 
torvwum—Library Hall and Leonard Building; Lxtreme 
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Extra Hours. Students whose average for the preceding semes- 
ter was “C” may carry a maximum schedule of 18 semester hours. 

Students whose average for the preceding semester was “B” 
or above may take a maximum schedule of 20 semester hours. 


Numbering of Courses 


Courses offered in the various departments shall be numbered 
as follows: 


Courses numbered 100-199 are offered primarily for Freshmen. 

Courses numbered 200-299 are offered primarily for Sophomores. 

Courses numbered 300 and up are offered primarily for Juniors 
and Seniors. 

Persons of Senior standing who take Freshman courses will 
not receive full credit for same. One hour per semester will be 
deducted from credit ordinarily received. 


Class Attendance 


A. ABSENCE FROM CLASSES. When the number of absences in any 
class exceeds one-eighteenth the total number of class hours, the 
instructor shall have the privilege of deducting two points for 
each absence from the student’s general average for the semester 
in which absences have been acquired. 

Any student absent from class more than one-fifth the num- 
ber of hours for recitation shall be dropped and given the grade 
“HH” in said course. 


B. TaRpINEss. Two bells will be rung to indicate the beginning 
of a class period. The second bell will sound five minutes after 
the first. Students entering the class after the second bell has 
Tung are tardy. A student 10 minutes late will be considered 
absent. Three unexcused tardinesses will count as one absence. 


C. Large Entrance. No student may enter class for the first time 
more than 10 recitation days after date scheduled for first recita- 
tion in class. 


D. Droprine or Courses. No student may drop a course more 
than 10 recitation days after scheduled organization of the class. 


Withdrawal from Courses 


Students withdrawing from a course at the close of the first 
semester will not receive credit for one semester’s work, if the 
ccurse is a year-course unless he completes it prior to graduation. 
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Marking System 


Grade Points Grade Points 

Are 3 (Excellent) f Dime aes ha 0 (Failure) 

Bee 2 (Good) fase Sh a 0 (Incomplete) 

Oe meee ie (Qe RRR) Wipe 0 (Withdrew passing) 
Die 0 (Poor, but passing) iW. eee 0 (Withdrew failing) 


Explanation in Regard to Use of “I” (Incomplete) 


1. “I” is to be used only in case of certain emergencies and only 
upon recommendation of the teacher. 


2. The grade “I” may be reported if some small requirement 
of the course has not been met or the semester examination has 
not been taken, provided the general standing in the course is at 
least passing. 


3. If the grade “I” has been reported to the office of the Registrar 
by the instructor, the same must be removed by the end of the 
succeeding semester, otherwise, the grade “I” automatically be- 
comes grade “BH.” 


4. To remove the grade “I” the following steps must be taken: 


(a) Special “Incomplete Blank” form must be secured from 
the office of the Registrar and presented to the instructor in 
charge of the course. 


(b) Within one week from date blank was secured, the con- 
ditions for the removal of the “I” must be satisfied and 
blank returned to the office of the Registrar by the in- 
structor in charge. 


Academic Probation 


(1) A student is on probation for the following semester if at 
the report period 
(a) he makes “H’ in more than one course. 
(b) he makes “EH” in one course and does not make at least 
“C” in two courses. 
(c) he makes “D” in all courses. 


(2) Warning. A student whose work or attendance is un- 
satisfactory is warned. In all such cases notice of the character 
of the work is sent to the student and to his parent or guardian. 


(3) Any student renders himself liable to suspension for a 
breach of discipline who, while on probation, engages in any 
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public exhibition, contest, game, or other public University 
activity. 


(4) A student already on probation who incurs a second pro- 
bation before the first is removed may be dropped from the 
institution. 


(5) A student may be placed on probation only twice. If the 
character of his work necessitates probation a third time he is 
immediately dropped from the institution. 


Major and Minor Student Activities 


I. Student activities shall be divided into two classes, namely 
major activities, and minor activities. The extent to which 
students may engage in these activities shall be governed by 
certain regulations. 


MAJOR ACTIVITIES: 

1. Participation in inter-collegiate athletics including man- 
agers of athletic teams. 

2. Inter-collegiate debating. 

3. Editor-in-chief and business manager of The Shaw University 
Journal. 

4. President of Student Body. 

5. Participation in the University dramatic performances in- 
cluding the business manager. 

6. Membership in the Shaw University Choir. 

7. President of the Y. M. C. A. and of the Y. W. C. A. 


MINOR ACTIVITIES: 
1. Inter-collegiate oratorical contests. 
2. Membership in the Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. Cabinet. 
3. Officers of all student organizations. 


Regulations Governing Participation 

A. The semester following the report period students may par- 
ticipate in activities as follows: 

(1) Students with a general average of “B” or above may 
engage in 3 major activities, or 2 major and 3 minor activities, or 1 
major and 6 minor activities, or equivalents, 

(2) Students with a general average of “C” may engage in 
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2 major activities, or 1 major and 3 minor activities, or 6 minor 
activities. 

(3) Students with general average below “C” but not on pro- 
bation may engage in not more than 1 major activity, nor more 
than 3 minor activities. 


Activity Credit in Music 


Membership in the University Choir is open to any student in 
the college who possesses the necessary qualifications, and is 
secured through examination by the director. Rehearsals re- 
quiring four practice periods of one hour are held each week with 
participation in public programs. Students registered for the 
maximum schedule may receive activity credit in music in addi- 
tion. Credit 1144 semester hours per year. 


(Note.—In addition to the above, a student may take a maximum 


of 4 semester hours in Music Appreciation during his college 
career.) 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Art 


101. INDUSTRIAL Arts ror ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. This course 
includes manual activities with such materials as are suitable for 
the elementary grades. The relation between the fine arts and 
the industrial arts is stressed. First semester. Credit 2 
hours. 


102. Prosects in InpusrrtaL Arts. This is a practical course 
involving the use of tools and various materials suitable for the 
elementary grades. The course, Industrial Arts, is considered 
as Closely integrated with all other school work. Suggestive 
activities for these grades are evaluated, and methods of pre- 
sentation are discussed. Second semester. Credit 2 semester hours. 

201. FUNDAMENTALS oF Drawing. The course aims to give cer- 
tain skills which are fundamental in teaching the drawing of the 
State course of study, as well as skills that will help in the teach- 
ing of all subjects of the elementary school curriculum. Such 
topics as these will be considered: color theory, design, perspec- 
tive, representation, illustration, picture study, etc. Media: char- 
coal, water colors, crayons, clay, etc. First semester. Credit 2 
hours. 

203. ArT AppRECIATION. A service course to be elected by stu- 
dents of all departments. The course aims to develop in the 
student am appreciation of the fine arts through a study of 
architecture, pictures, etc., both modern and historic. First 
semester. Credit 2 hours, 

207. DRAWING FoR GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY GRADES. The same 
general topics treated in Fundamentals of Drawing, with par- 
ticular applications to grammar and primary grade subject 
matter. Design will have adaptation to textiles, books, printing 
of letters, landscape and figure design on postcards, holiday greet- 
ings, posters. The State course of study will be used as a basis 
for the course. Second semester. Credit 2 hours. 


Biology 


101. GENERAL BioLogy. A course in the general principles of 
biology, giving special attention to the fundamental life processes 
of plants and animals. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory 
periods. Credit 4 hours. First Semester. 
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102. GeneraL Zodtocy. A study of animal groups with special 
emphasis on heredity, environment, reproduction and development, 
together with a comparative study of the various groups. At- 
tention is also given to the structure and physiology of the cell. 
Two lectures, and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 
hours. Second Semester. 


103. GeneraL Botany. An introductory course in botany, em- 
phasizing the structure, function, and reproduction of plants. 
Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 
hours. First Semester. 


104. GeneraL Borany. A continuation of Biology 103, present- 
ing the evolution and classification of the plant kingdom with 
special reference to development and heredity. Prerequisite: Biol- 
ogy 103. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit 4 hours. Second Semester. 


201. INVERTEBRATE ZooLocy. A study of the structures, func- 
tions, habits, life-history, and relationships of the invertebrate 
groups, along with a consideration of the more important biolog- 
ical principles. Prerequisite: Biology 102 or consent of instruc- 
tor. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 
4 hours. First Semester. 


206. Puysrotocgy. A study of the structure, functions, and re- 
lationships of the various parts of the human body. Special atten- 
tion will be given to nutritional physiology in the interest of those 
students whose major field is Home Economics. Prerequisite: 
Biology 101. Three lectures and one two-hour laboratory 
period. Credit 4 hours. Second Semester. 


210. GeneRAL BacrertroLocy. The elements of bacteriology in- 
cluding the history of the science, the chemical and biological 
problems involved in the metabolism of bacteria. Bacteria in their 
relation to air, soil, water, milk and foods will be emphasized. 
Attention also will be given to the preparation of Culture media, 
methods of cultivation, identification, and classification. Pre- 
requisite: Biology 101 and a course in General Chemistry. Two 
lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 hours. 
Second Semester. 


215. Genetics. An introductory study of heredity in plants and 
animals including man. A consideration is given the sociological 
and biological problems in which heredity plays an important part. 
Prerequisite: Biology 101 or 102. Four lectures. Credit 4 hours. 
First Semester. 
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301-302. Comparative ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. An intensive 
and comparative study and dissection of such specimens as dogfish, 
frog, turtle and cat. A desirable course for those anticipating 
the study of medicine or graduate work in Biology. Prerequisite: 
Biology 102. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods 
through the year. Credit 8 hours. 


310. VERTEBRATE EMBRYOLOGY. A study of the developmental 
history of the various tissues and organs of several typical 
vertebrates, such as the frog, chicken, and human. Prerequisite: 
Biology 201. Two lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit 4 hours. Second Semester. 


321. THe TEACHING oF Brotogy. See Education 321. 


Chemistry 


101-102. ELEMENTARY GENERAL CHEMISTRY. Lectures, recitations, 
demonstrations, fundamental laws and theories of chemistry, 
laboratory experiments. Two lectures and two two-hour labora- 
tory periods through the year. Credit 8 semester hours. 


103-104. GmnERAL CHEMIsTRY. Prerequisite: high school chem- 
istry. The fundamental principles of theoretical chemistry are 
introduced. The non-metallic and the metallic elements and their 
compounds are studied. T'wo lectures and two two-hour laboratory 
periods through the year. Credit 8 hours. 


201. QUALITATIVE Anatysis. Prerequisite: 101-102 or 103-104. 
Theory. and practice of basic, acid, and dry analysis. First 
Semester. Two lectures, and two two-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit 4 hours. 


202. QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Prerequisite: 201. Theory and 
practice of volumetric and gravimetric analysis. Laboratory 
analysis of salts, minerals and alloys. Two lectures and two 
two-hour laboratory periods. Second semester. Credit 4 hours. 


204. ORGANIC CHEMISTRY (For Pre-medical students and those 
who wish a minor in chemistry). Prerequisites: 101-102 or 103- 
104. Lectures and recitations on paraffins, aromatics and their 
derivatives with special attention given to carbohydrates, pro- 
teins and alkaloids. (Second Semester). Two lectures and two 
two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 hours. 

205-206. OrGANIC CHEMISTRY (Year course, required of students 


majoring in chemistry). Prerequisite: 101-102 or 103-104. A 
more extended course than 204 with greater stress on fundamental 
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theories and more detailed study of aliphatic and cyclic com- 
pounds and their substitution products. Two lectures and two 
two-hour laboratory periods through the year. Credit 8 hours. 

301-302. PuysicaL CHEmMiIstry. Prerequisites: Chemistry 202 and 
Mathematics 101-102, Physics 101-102. This course includes a study 
of equilibrium, chemical kinetics, laws and theories, the Phase Rule 
and colloids. Three hours are given to lectures through the year. 
Credit 6 semester hours. 

303-304. PuysicaL CHEMISTRY LABORATORY. The laboratory work 
will cover the topics discussed in course 301-302. Open only to 
those who have taken or are taking course 301-302 or its equivalent. 
Three two-hour laboratory periods through the year. Credit 6 
hours. : 

305. ORGANIC QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. Prerequisite: 205-206. lLec- 
ture one hour and three two-hour laboratory periods. This course 
can not be substituted for course 201. Credit 4 hours. 

208. HousrHoLtp CHEMISTRY. Prerequisite: Chemistry 101-102 or 
Chemistry 103-104. An introductory study of the chemistry of 
foods, fuels, detergents, water, leavening agents, and textiles. Two 
lectures and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 4 hours. 
Second Semester. 

323. THE TEACHING OF CHEMISTRY. See Education, 323. 


Dramatics 


101. Actine. This is an elementary course in acting. It em- 
braces both theoretical and practical work. First semester. Cred- 
it 2 hours. 

102. PLay Propucrion. This course continues the principles of 
101. In addition attention will be given to the problems of play 
selection and play production. Guidance will be given to stu- 
dents who desire and show ability to write plays. Second 
semester. Credit 2 hours. 

205. Scenic Design anp Construction. A lecture and labora- 
tory course designed to give the beginner a knowledge of the 
general principles of scenic design and construction, and specific 
training in scenery construction, painting, and handling. First 
semester. Credit 3 hours. 

206. SceNERY CONSTRUCTION AND LiguTinG. In this course the 
work in scenery construction is continued, but most of the time 
is devoted to a thorough study of the principles of stage lighting, 
which includes elementary electricity and optics, use of color, 
and a study of the various types of lighting equipment, and their 
uses. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 
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Economics 


201. PRINCIPLES oF Economics. A study of the evolution of 
economic society; consumption; production; distribution as an 
economic problem; value and price; labor problems; money and 
banking; international trade. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

202. Labor Propiems. The important labor problems of the 
day, with special reference to American conditions following the 
Great War. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


204. Economic GrocRaPHy. This course emphasizes a study of 
the production, transportation and consumption of the world’s 
chief products, and shows the relationship of man’s economic 
development to that of climate and geography. Recommended 
for students preparing to teach social science in high school. 
Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


301. Economic Hisrory or tap UNITep STATES. This course at- 
tempts to aid in the understanding of present-day economic insti- 
tutions and economic attitudes in the United States by an an- 
alysis of their historical development. It deals particularly with 
the processes of land settlement, with the several waves of im- 
migration, and the rise and extraordinary growth of modern 
industrialism under the conditions set by these influences of 
frontier, foreigner, and natural resources. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 


. Education 


The Department of Education offers courses for prospective 
teachers as well as courses through extension work. Those who 
receive the B.A. or B.S. degree with at least eighteen semester hours 
of Education will be given an “A” Grade Certificate by the State 
Department of Education of North Carolina which will permit 
them to teach in the State. 

201. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STuDy or EpucaTion. An orienta- 
tion course, especially recommended for those preparing to teach. 
It is designed for an introductory survey course that will set forth 
briefly the main plans for the organization of public education; 
the place and importance of education in our national life; the 
important present-day problems of education as they relate to 
the pupil, the teacher and the parent; the general nature of learn- 
ing in the teaching process; the scope of the public school system; 
and the outstanding present-day problems of educational work. 
Open to Sophomores. Three hours through the first semester. 


Credit 3 hours. 
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202. EDUCATIONAL PsycHoLogy. An introduction to the study of 
the laws governing learning; instinctive drives and mechanism 
in relation to educational situations and individual differences. 
Prerequisite, Psychology 201. Required of those who intend to 
teach. Three hours through the second semester. Credit 3 
hours. 


301. MerHops oF HieH Scuoot Instruction. A study of the 
various methods of teaching in high schools with special atten- 
tion to the elements that are common to high school subjects. 
Required of those who intend to teach. Three hours through the 
first semester. Credit 3 hours. 


302. Tests AND MEASUREMENTS. The aim of this course is to 
give prospective teachers and principals the skill and practice 
necessary for the profitable use of Standard tests, the construction 
of objective tests, and the employment of statistical methods. 
Prerequisite: Education 202. First semester. Credit 2 hours. 


303. PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EpucATION. Meaning and scope of 
education in the light of organic and social evolution; the aim 
of education in our form of government based on the skills, knowl- 
edge, tastes, and ideals demanded in modern life. Three hours 
through the first semester. Credit 3 hours. 


304. EpUcATIONAL SocioLtocy. An interpretation of social life in 
terms of education; analysis of primary and secondary groups 
in light of their educational significance; development of the social 
personality; education in relation to social control, progress; 
democracy, and internationalism. Three hours through the sec- 
ond semester. Credit 3 hours. 


305. ELEMENTARY StTatTisTicAL MerHops. Introduction to sta- 
tistical methods appropriate to the solution of educational and 
psychological problems. Topics covered: graphic presentation of 
facts, the frequency of distribution, measures of central tendency 
and variability, elementary correlation methods. Designed for 
Seniors. Three hours through the first semester. Credit 3 hours. 


306. CURRICULUM CoNSTRUCTION. Intended as a basic course in 
curriculum building. Considers the theory of curriculum con- 
struction; the locus of ideals and activities; the determination 
of major activities; curriculum material; subjects of the curric- 
ulum; and current studies in curriculum construction. A good 
course for those interested in supervision and administration. 
Three hours through the second semester. Credit 3 hours. 

307, PHILOSOPHY oF EpucatTion. The purpose of this course is 
to broaden the pupil’s conception of education. The various 
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aspects of education will be considered: the biological, the physi- 
ological, the psychological, the sociological, and the philosophical. 
Designed for Seniors. Two hours through the first semester. 
Credit 2 hours. Alternates with 305. 


308. High ScHoon ADMINISTRATION. Designed for students who 
are looking forward to a principalship. This course will be 
concerned with the teaching staff, the janitor, the school plant, 
and the general functions and problems of the high school prin- 
cipal. Designed for Seniors. Three hours through the second 
semester. Credit 3 semester hours. 

309. CLAssRoom Manacement. A consideration of the methods 
of teaching and of the organization of a school. Three hours 
through the first semester. Credit 3 semester hours. 

310. History or Epucation. This course gives the student a 
knowledge of the historical development of education from the 
earliest times. Educational principles are traced from one period 
to another and their bearing on present educational thought dis- 
covered. Three hours through the second semester. This course 
will alternate with Education 306. Credit 3 hours. 


311. OBSERVATION AND PARTICIPATION. The student must observe 
two hours weekly and have frequent conferences with the super- 
vising teacher and director. The work is divided between the 
major and the minor or minors. Observation merges gradually 
into participation in the class activities. Open to Seniors only. 
Prerequiste, Education 202. Required of those who intend to 
teach. One hour through the first semester. Credit 1 hour. 

312. Stupent TEAcHING. The student must teach at least thirty 
class periods and hold frequent conferences with supervising 
teacher and director. The director reserves the right to deny 
entrance into the course to any whose progress in correlated lines 
has been unsatisfactory. Open to Seniors only. Prerequisite: 
Education 311. Required of those who intend to teach. Second 
semester. Credit arranged. 

Special methods in teaching high school subjects will be offered 
as needed. 

313. THr TEACHING OF FRENCH. Presents the modern point of 
view in modern language teaching, the methods and theories of 
teaching French and the organization of French instruction in 
high schools. It also deals with the subject matter and apparatus 
of French teaching. Open to Seniors only. Required of those 
who expect to teach French. Prerequisite: French 301-302. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 
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315. Tue TEACHING oF EnGLisH. Lectures, readings, reports, and 
discussions. Designed for those who expect to teach English 
in the high school. The organization of the high school course 
in English; the teaching of literature in general; supplementary 
readings for pupils and teachers; the use of school library and the 
public library; stage productions; the place of language and 
grammar in the high school; problems of oral and written com- 
position; the relation of composition to literature and to other 
subjects in the curriculum. Open to Seniors only. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 

316. Tum INDIVIDUALIZATION OF INSTRUCTION. This course deals 
with the philosophy of adjustment of school work to individual 
differences; will review various types of individualized schools, 
e.g., the Winnetka Plan, the Dalton Plan, the Decraly Schools; 
will present the materials of instruction; and will give some 
practice in applying the principles to type lessons. The course 
is designed primarily for Seniors. Credit 3 hours. 

317. THe TEACHING OF History. Organization for teaching pur- 
poses of the fields of Ancient, Medieval and Modern Huropean 
and American history courses, with examination of textbook and 
collateral reading materials. Construction of tests in the social 
studies as a part of the general technique of lesson planning, and 
discussion of the general methods of conducting history classes. 
Open to Seniors only. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

319. THE TEACHING oF MatHEematics. Analysis of the subject 
matter of plane geometry and algebra giving particular attention 
to the difficulties of pupils. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


321. THE TEACHING OF Brotocy. Designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with problems of the biology classroom; the securing of ma- 
terials, the methods of presentation, regarding individual differ- 
ences; and also stressing important subject matter. Open to Seniors 
only. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


323. THe TEACHING OF CueMiIsTRy. Special emphasis is placed 
upon a review of subject matter, the making of examination 
questions, the study of marking systems, and how the laboratory 
should be conducted, with work in the laboratory. Open to Seniors 
only. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

: ee THE TEACHING oF Home Economics. See Home Economics 

09. 


By arrangement with the city school administration, both 
observation and practice teaching are done at the city high school. 
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Elementary Education 


204. CHi~p Stupy. The purpose of this course is to give pro- 
spective teachers a practical knowledge of physical and mental 
natures of school children. Special attention is given to the 
significance of the characteristics which mark the various states 
in the growth of the child from infancy to maturity. Observa- 
tion and study of school children form a part of the course. 
Second semester. Credit 3 hours. 


302K. Hyceiene anp HEALTH Epucation. This course ig designed 
for those preparing to teach in the elementary grades. Health 
inspection of school children, survey of environmental conditions, 
and other methods of determining the health needs of the child 
are taught. It also includes the consideration of health factors 
in schoolhouse construction and equipment; health protection of 
the child by immunization; the health of the teacher; the prin- 
ciples of school, home, and community sanitation. Second semes- 
ter. Credit 2 hours. 


311E. OBSERVATION AND PARTICIPATION (Elementary). The stu- 
dent must observe two hours weekly and hold frequent confer- 
ences with the supervising teacher. Observation merges gradu- 
ally into participation in the class activities. Open to Seniors 
only. Required of those who intend to teach. One hour through 
the first semester. Credit 1 hour. 

Note: Students in the primary field are given opportunity to 
do their observation and teaching in grades 1, 2, 3, and in addition, 
a limited chance to acquaint themselves with the work in the 
upper grades. 

Note: Students in the grammar grade field are given experi- 
ence in all grammar grades. In addition, the student ig given a 
limited opportunity to become familiar with the work in the 
primary field. 

3812E. Stupenr TreacHina (Elementary). The student must 
teach at least thirty class periods and hold frequent conferences 
with supervising teacher and director. The director reserves the 
right to deny entrance in the course to any whose progress in 
correlated lines has been unsatisfactory. Open to Seniors only. 
Required of those who intend to teach. Prerequisite: Education 
311. Credit arranged. 

314. Primary MErHops (Reading, Story Telling, Dramatization, 
Spelling, and History). This course acquaints the student with 
the psychology of reading, the historic development of various 
methods, suitable reading material, the place of oral and silent 
reading and diagnostic and remedial steps in reading. Some 
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time will be given to the art of story telling and dramatization, 
with special emphasis on the educational value of each; spelling, 
kind and quantity, method of teaching, and recent investigations. 
Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


316. GRAMMAR GRADE MrrHops (Language, Composition Read- 
ing, Geography and History). This course presents in a practical 
way objectives, standards, and methods of teaching the subjects 
in the grammar grades. Problem work (activity), and observa- 
tion will form a definite part of both. Primary and Grammar 
Grade Methods. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


318. ARITHMETIC FoR TEACHERS. This course gives special em- 
phasis to the organization of subject matter; methods of deter- 
mining the materials of a course; method of presenting facts, 
processes, and drills; typical lessons; study of courses of, and 
remedies for errors; standardized tests in arithmetic, and the 
historical development of the subject. Second semester. Credit 
3 hours. 


320. PRINCIPLES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHING. This course 
aims to give a comprehensive summary of the theory and prac- 
tice presented by previous courses. The course involves a dis- 
cussion of such topics as: the definition of education; lesson types; 
preparation for teaching act; evaluation of results; the various 
philosophies of education; the meaning and function of super- 
vision, etc. Second semester. Credit 3 hours. 


Note: All students expecting to secure primary or grammar 
grade certificates to teach in the State of North Carolina must be 
able to make a reasonable score on the Ayres or Thorndike Writ- 
ing Scales. There will be provision for improvement in penman- 
ship, but without any credit. 


Extension Courses 


Courses in Education, Sociology, and other fields are given 
through extension under the direction of the State Department. 
These courses are the equivalent of those offered in residence. 


9X. Child Study. 

10X. Classroom Management. 

11X. Classroom Tests. 

12X. Comparative Study of School Systems. 
13X. Comparative Study of School Systems II. 
14X. Curriculum Construction. 

15X. Educational Psychology. 

16X. Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
17X. Extra Curricular Activities. 
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18X. Introduction to Education. 
19X. Learning How to Study. 
20X. Self Improvement. 

21X. Mental Hygiene. 

22X. Modern Educational Theories. 
23X. Technique of Teaching. 
24X. Tests and Measurements. 
31X. Training for Citizenship. 
34X. Health Education. 

35X. Negro Literature. 

36X. Economics. 

37X. Educational Biology. 

388X. Modern Social Problems. 


Any of these courses may be withdrawn and others offered 
according to the needs of public school teachers and to the dis- 
cretion of the director. 


English 


100. Sus-FresHMAN Enerisu. Emphasis is placed upon English 
fundamentals. Required of all freshmen who fail to pass prelimi- 
nary tests in English. Three hours through the first semester. No 
credit. 


101-102. EneLtisH Composition. Required of all regular students. 
The rhetorical essentials of narration, description, exposition and 
argumentation will be discussed. Weekly themes will be required 
and by means of these the students are expected to master the tech- 
nique of simple prose expression. Students will be required to 
consult regularly with the instructor at such times as he may 
designate. The best examples of English prose will be studied 
as models. Four hours through the year. Credit 8 hours. 

201-202. Survey of HneuisH LITERATURE. Required of all regular 
students. The aim of this course is to offer a comprehensive 
survey of English literature from the beginning to the present 
time. This is accomplished by a study of the literary history 
and intensive examination of important specimens of literary 
art from each period. Papers will be called for at frequent in- 
tervals. Four hours through the year. Credit 8 hours. Pre- 
requisite: English 101-102, 

301. ARGUMENTATION. A study of the methods of argumentation 
and discussion. The preparation and delivery of arguimentative 
speeches. Critical analysis of notable debates. Frequent con- 
ferences held. Prerequisite: English 101-102 and English 201-202. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 
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302. DEVELOPMENT oF EnauisH Drama. A study of the develop- 
ment of English drama against its Continental background from 
the beginning to the present time, based on the reading of im- 
portant English plays and of foreign plays in English transla- 
tion. Prerequisite: English 101-102 and English 201-202. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 


303. SuRVEY oF AMERICAN Literature. A brief study of Ameri- 
can literature from the beginning to the present time. Detailed 
attention will be paid to the most important authors. Special 
emphasis will be given to the following topics: The Mind of Co- 
lonial America, Revolution and Reaction, The New England Re- 
naissance, Walt Whitman and the Rise of Realism, The Rise of 
the Short Story, Contemporary Fiction and Poetry. Prerequisite: 
English 101-102 and English 201-202. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


304. SHAKESPEARE. The development of Shakespeare as a 
dramatist is studied, but the emphasis is placed on a textual 
study of Shakespeare’s works. Individual studies are required 
from time to time, and memory work is assigned. Prerequisite: 
English 101-102 and English 201-203. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 


305. NINETEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE. This course gives special 
attention to the principal Romantic and Victorian Writers. While 
emphasis will be primarily upon the poets, some attention will 
be given to outstanding prose writers. Prerequisite: English 
101-102 and English 201-202. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


306. THe DEVELOPMENT OF THE ENGLISH NovEL. This course 
will trace the development of the English novel from the time 
of Richardson to the present. Attention will be paid to the 
influence of social and economic changes on the standards, ma- 
terials and methods of fiction. Prerequisites: English 101-102 
and English 201-202. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


307. Necro Literature. A consideration of the contributions 
of the Negro to American literature from the time of Phillis 
Wheatley to the present. Lectures, reports, assigned readings, 
weekly conferences. Prerequisites: English 101-102 and English 
201-202. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

308. ADVANCED ENGLISH Composition. A review of fundamen- 
tals; expository and narrative writing; principles of prose style. 
Chiefly practice writing. Intended primarily for English majors. 
Prerequisite: English 101-102, 201-202, and the consent of the 
Instructor. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

309. CHILDREN’s LireRATURE. This course is designed for stu- 
dents who specialize in Elementary Education. It aims to give 
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the student a knowledge and appreciation of children’s literature, 
including legends, myths, fables, traditional and modern fairy 
tales, realistic stories, and poetry. The technique of story tell- 
ing is also discussed. Prerequisite: English 101-102 and consent 
of instructor. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


310. Pusitic Sprakine. This is a course in theoretical and 
practical work in public speaking. Theory is supplemented by 
formal and informal speech making. There will be speech com- 
position as well as practice in oral reading, declamation, and im- 
promptu speaking. Prerequisite: English 101-102, and the con- 
sent of the instructor. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


315. Tap TEACHING ofr EnciIsH. See Education 315. 


French Language and Literature 


101-102. Etemenrary Frencu. Aims to teach the understanding, 
speaking, reading, and writing of French. Development of elemen- 
tary grammatical principles, mainly, through reading and oral drill. 
Special attention to pronunciation. Intended for students who 
have not presented French for admission. Credit 8 hours. Four 
hours through the year. 


201-202. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH. Review of grammar. Reading 
and oral, reproduction of simpler French texts, either plays, 
novels or short stories. Prerequisite: French (101-102) or two 
years of high school French. Credit 6 hours. Three hours 
through the year. 


203. PHonetics. Practical study of the principal constituents 
of French pronunciation, articulation, accentuation. Correction 
of most common defects of American pronunciation. Limited to 
the study of the most important fundamentals and supplemented 
by an abundance of practical exercises. Pronunciation of each 
student is carefully analyzed and corrective exercises are sug- 
gested. Prerequisite: French 201-202 or its equivalent. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 

301-302. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH CrnTURY. A de- 
tailed study of the works and philosophies of the nineteenth 
century authors, with emphasis on accuracy both in comprehen- 
sion and reproduction. Authors studied are: Chateaubriand, 
Hugo, Balzac, Loti, France, Bourget and poets of the latter half 
of the century. Prerequisite: French (201-202). Credit 6 hours. 
Three hours through the year. 


303-304. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. A 
study of the intellectual and social life of France during the 
seventeenth century. Subjects treated: society; the Hotel de 
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Rambouillet; the novel; the Academy; poetics; classic tragedy; 
comedy; Jansenism and Port Royal; the dispute between the 
Ancients and the Moderns. Prerequisite: French (301-302). 
Credit 6 hours. Three hours through the year. 

305. FRENCH LITERATURE OF THE HIGHTEENTH CENTURY. A study 
of the chief literary influences linked with social phenomena dur- 
ing this period. Authors emphasized: Voltaire, Rousseau, Montes- 
quieu, Diderot and the Encyclopedia, Marivaux and Beaumarchais. 
Prerequisite: French 301-302. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

308. Syntax. Designed primarily for juniors and seniors who 
expect to teach. A careful elucidation of French Grammar 
with composition to illustrate. Prerequisite: At least 8 hours 
of advanced French. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. Pre- 
requisite: French 301-302. 


309. EXPLICATION DE TrExtes. Analysis of short literary passages 
from the standpoint of language and literary understanding and 
appreciation. Supplemented by short written essays. Open only 
to students who already have a command of French grammar 
and the ability to write French correctly. Prerequisite: French 
308. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


311-312. LANDMARKS. OF FRENCH LITERATURE. Aims to describe 
the development of French Literature by selecting for study one 
or two of the works most characteristic of each period. The 
authors studied are: Chretien de Troyes, Rabelais, Racine, Moliere, 
Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Hugo, Flaubert and Anatole France. Pre- 


requisite: French 303-304. Credit 6 hours. Three hours through 
the year. 


313. THe TEACHING oF FrencH. See Education 313. 


Geography and Geology 


201. PuystograpHy. A course in physical geography which 
comprises a systematic study of material of the earth; forces 
and processes changing the surface of lands; soils, their classifica- 
tion and origin; major physiographic features, their origin and 
influence on man. Required of students preparing to teach 
sciences in high school. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


204. GroLoey. Introductory Geology. The subject matter of 
this course includes a brief study of the following branches of 
Geology: Dynamical Geology, Structural or Tectonic Geology, 


Geomorphology and Historical Geology. Credit 3 hours. Sec- 
ond semester. 
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the development of the slave status in the West Indies and the 
United States, the first anti-slavery movements, the independent 
efforts of the Negro, the influence of the Industrial Revolution, 
and the status of the free Negro to the Civil War. The political, 
economic, social, religious and educational achievements of the 
Negro from the reconstruction period to the present day and 
his efforts for social justice will be studied. Research work 
required. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


317. THE TEACHING oF History. See Education, 317. 


Home Economics 


Students desiring to obtain a High School Home Economics “A” 
certificate should elect 18 hours of Education, 6 of which must 
include Special Methods in Teaching Home Economics and 
Practice Teaching. 

The aims of the Home Economics course are to train students 
for teaching home economics, the vocation of home-making, and 
institutional work. 


The four-year course leads to the B.S. degree with a major 
in Home Economics. 


Courses in Home Economics 


I, Art and Design. 
II. Clothing. 
III. Foods. 
IV. Home Management. 
V. Home Economics Education. 
VI. Hygiene. 


Art and Design 


101. Design I. Art Structure and Principles of Design. Study 
of the elements and principles of design and their application 
to simple problems. This course is prerequisite to costume 
design and interior decoration. The laboratory work includes 
adaptation of various designs and making original designs. 
The application of water colors, sealing wax, crayons and char- 
coal to usable objects—lamp_ shades, vases, scarfs and wall 
plaques. One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester, Required. 


102. Desien II. Interior Decoration. The aim of this course 
is to apply the principles of art structure, color harmony, 
proportion, balance and arrangement to interior decoration. This 
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course is closely correlated with the home management course. 
One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 3 
hours. Second semester. Required. 


202. Design III. Costume Design. Emphasis is placed here 
on art structure in its relation to dress. The fundamental 
principles of design, including balance, color harmony, rhythm 
with special study of the various individual types. A brief 
survey of historic costume is given. One recitation and two 
two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 
Required. 


Clothing 


103. CLorHine I. Cotton and linen materials are studied from 
the standpoint of consumer-selection, use, planning, designing 
and construction of garments. One recitation hour and two two- 
hour laboratory periods through the first semester. Credit 3 
hours. Required. 


104. CLoruine II. Study of wool and silk materials. Empha- 
sis is laid on study of patterns and their alteration, dress design, 
simple tailoring and children’s clothes. One recitation hour and 
two two-hour laboratory periods through the second semester. 
Credit 3 semester hours. Required. 

314. CLornine III. This course includes the draping of origi- 
nal designs. Each problem is illustrated with practice material, 
one to be selected and carried to completion in finished material. 
One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods through the 
second semester. Credit 3 hours. Required. 


Foods 


105. Foops I. Study of the composition, source, manufacture, 
cost and preparation principles of food as they relate to family 
meal planning and service. Two recitations and one two-hour 


laboratory period through the first semester. Credit 3 hours. 
Required. 


106. Foops II. Meal Planning and Table Service. Two recita- 
tions and one two-hour laboratory period through the second 
semester. Credit 3 hours. Required. 

205. Foops III. Food Preservation and Marketing. Study of 
the principles and methods used in preserving, canning, pickling 
and jelly making. Study of market prices, problems and con- 


ditions. One recitation and two two-hour laboratory periods 
through the first semester. Credit 3 hours. Required. 
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302. INSTITUTIONAL COOKERY AND MANAGEMENT, This course 
offers a study of lunch room equipment and care, purchase, 
storage, preparation of foods in quantity. Practice work is 
done in connection with the school dining room. Credit 4 hours. 
Four two-hour laboratory periods through second semester. 


303. Nurririon. Study of food, its function and reaction in 
the body processes. The essentials of an adequate diet, the food 
needs of persons of different ages, and the nutritive values of 
food materials as they relate to the health of the individual. 
Demonstrations and experiments with animals are conducted. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. Required. 

304. Dimretrics. This course deals with the food requirements 
of individuals throughout infancy, childhood, adolescence, adult 
life and old age. Emphasis is placed on nutritive values of 
proteins, fats, carbohydrates, ash constituents and vitamines. 
Dietaries are planned and prepared for different individuals in 
the family as they relate to needs and income. Credit 3 hours. 
Second semester. 


Home Management 


306. MoperN FAmiLy ProsLeMs. This course aims to develop 
the student socially and make him adjustable to the social and 
economic modifications in the functions of the family and the 
home. Specific problems of the modern family are taken up 
also the adjustments of the family to the changing society. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 

307. MANAGEMENT oF THE Home, A study of the various as- 
pects of the home, physical, social and economic. Emphasis is 
placed on family relations as well as community responsibilities. 
Each member is an active member of a “family group” in a 
practice apartment for a six weeks period. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. Required. 

308. ECONOMICS OF THE HomE. This course deals with the 
probiems of the family and community, standards of personal and 
family living, housing in relation to family welfare as indicated 
in budget studies and surveys. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


Required. 
Home Economics Education 


305. INTRODUCTION TO HoME Economics TEACHING (Observation). 
This course includes a general survey of Home Economics up 
to the present time. Studies are made of the various methods 
of teaching Home Economics along with the other vocations in 
connection with the entire field of Home Economics work. 
Observation and reports. Credit 1 hour. First semester. 
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309. THe TEACHING oF Home Economics (Special Methods). 
the aims and principles of education as applied to the field 
of Home Economics. Conferences, lesson plans, and field trips 
are conducted. Emphasis is also placed on the Home Economics 
curriculum of elementary and secondary schools. Open to 
seniors who expect to teach. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


310. Practrich Tracuine. Students are required to teach at 
least thirty lessons with supervising teacher and director. Open 
to Seniors who expect to teach. Credit 2 hours. 


Hygiene 


312. CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND HomME NursiIne. A course per- 
taining to the care and guidance of children in the home. 
Emphasis is placed on the physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment of children at different age levels. Care of the sick in the 
home is also studied. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. Required. 


Latin 


103-104. SmsconpAary LATIN. The course presupposes a knowledge 
of inflections, syntax, and vocabulary essentials to an efficient 
reading of Latin. Some Latin authors or text will be immedi- 
ately selected suitable to the interests and previous preparation 
of the members of the class. Credit, 6 hours. Three hours through 
the year. Prerequisite, two units of high school Latin. 


201. Tur AENEID oF VerRGIL. A study in Latin poetry, rules of 
verse, and history. Open to qualified Freshmen. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 


202. Livy. Selections from Roman history with Latin prose 


composition. Open to qualified Freshmen. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 


301. CIcERO’S PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS. De Amicitia Letters, and 
De Senectute. Cicero’s character, history, and personal relation 


to his friends will be emphasized. Open to qualified Sophomores. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


302. Horace. Odes and Epodes. A study of lyric poetry in 


Latin. Opened to qualified Sophomores. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 


Mathematics 


100. ALerBRA. Two hours through the second semester. For 


those who fail to qualify for Mathematics 101-102. No college 
credit. 
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~101-102. GeNERAL MarHemartics. An elementary study of func- 
tional concepts, graphical methods, trigonometric analysis, analytic 
geometry of the straight line, differentiation of algebraic expres- 
sions with applications and statistical measurement. Four hours 
through the year. Credit 8 hours. 

Mathematics 101-102 is prerequisite to all 200 courses. 

201-202. Catcutus. A study of the fundamental notions of 
differential and integral calculus including their application to 
geometry, physics and mechanics. Three hours through the year. 
Credit 6 hours. 

203. MopERN GrEomETRY. An advanced treatment of Euclidean 
geometry that will give one a background for the teaching of 
geometry in the high school. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

204. ANALYTICAL TRIGONOMETRY. An extension of a course in 
plane trigonometry. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

205. PLANE AND Sotip ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. A study of the 
straight line and conic sections in the plane with an introduction 
to the analytic geometry of space. Credit 3hours. First semester. 

206. THEoRY or HquatTions. A study of the cubic and biquad- 
ratic equations, determinates and eliminates. Credit 3 hours. 
Second semester. 

207. MATHEMATICS OF FINANCE. The principles of interest and 
discount with application to annuities, sinking funds, capitaliza- 
tion, building and loan associations. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. ; 

Mathematics 201-202 is prerequisite to 300 all courses. 

301-302. Mecuanics. An introduction to dynamics and statics. 
Three hours through the year. Also Physics credit. Credit 6 
hours. 

303. DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. The solution of the simple types 
of differential equations with their application to physics and 
geometry. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

304. CaLcuLus ContTINvED. An extension of 201-202. Credit 
8 hours. Second semester. 

319. Tur TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS. See Education 319. 


Music 


101. Music APPRECIATION. This course is open to all students in 
the University. It is conducted in collaboration with Dr. Walter 
Damrosch’s “Lessons in Music Appreciation.” Actual contact with 
music together with a reasonable amount of intelligent listening 
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and inspired guidance will be emphasized. One of the chief aims 
is to inculcate taste for good music well performed and induce 
musical appreciation. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 


102. Music APPRECIATION. Prerequisite: Music Appreciation 101. 
By means of abundant illustrations interpreted broadly by word, 
picture, and design, this course aims to stress further the funda- 
mental principles of intelligent listening and to build a repertory 
of music which should be the possession of every generally cul- 
tured person. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 


103. UNIvERSITy CHorr. Membership in the University Choir is 
open to any student in the college who possesses the necessary 
qualifications. 


Rehearsals requiring 4 practice periods of one hour each are 
held each week with participation in public programs. Students 
registered for the maximum schedule may receive activity credit 
in music in addition. Credit 1% semester hours per year. 


105. ELeMENTs or Music. This course is designed to give the 
fundamentals in the melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic elements 
of music. Major and minor chords, keys and scales, notations 
and terminology, intervals, and cadences, are studied in singing, 
writing, playing, and dictation. Rhythmic training includes the 
study of time durations, time signatures, rhythmic reading and 
dictation. Elementary sight singing is also introduced. Credit 
2 hours. First semester. 

106. Music APPRECIATION FOR PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR GRADES. 
This course treats sources for the enjoyment of music; rhythm, 
melody, song, instrumental; correlation of music with other arts, 
pictures, poetry, dancing; correlation of music with other subjects: 
nature study, physical education, special days, etc.; biography of 
great musicians. The basis of this work will come largely through 
use of the victrola, the piano, the organ, and the radio. Credit, 
2 hours. Second semester. 

201. PusLic ScHoot Music. This subject covers the study of the 
methods of presentation of music in the elementary grades; the 
teaching of musical appreciation in the grades; classroom man- 
agement, and the like. Prerequisite: Music 105. Credit 2 hours. 
First semester. 

Individual instruction is also offered in piano and voice. 


Philosophy 


201. INTRODUCTION To PHILOSOPHY, A survey of current natural- 
ism, idealism, and pragmatism in their influence on science, con- 
duct, art, and religion. Causes and effects rather than circum- 
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stantial details in reference to happiness and the promotion of 
welfare will be emphasized. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


202. Logic. A study of the scientific method of inductive and 
deductive reasoning processes, and of the analysis of thought, and 
their function in the growth of knowledge. Credit 3 hours. 
Second semester. 


301. Eruics. A practical survey of the principles of human 
conduct. Moral development will be traced from its beginning 
in primitive groups. Ethical theories and problems of conduct 
will be applied to modern life with consideration for Christian 
ethics. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


302. History or PHILOSopHy. The evolution of philosophic 
thought from its origin among the Greeks to contemporary 
philosophy. Designed to acquaint students with the chief systems 
of philosophy in relation to the inner life of thought which ex- 
presses itself in political, social, educational, and religious move- 
ments. Prerequisite: Philosophy 201. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 

Physical Education 


101-102. CaListHENIcS. This course provides physical activi- 
ties with health and recreation as objectives. It consists of 
physical drills, calisthenics, gymnasium work, group games and 
mass athletics. The activities are designed to improve body con- 
trol, to stimulate mental and physical alertness and to give experi- 
ence in recreative sports that will be useful in later life. Two 
periods a week. Required of all Freshmen. Non-Credit course. 


201. ELEMENTARY GyMNAsSTICS. The course aims to stress ma- 
terials and methods for posture work, light apparatus, calisthenics, 
stunts, mat work, and dancing. These are suited to the needs 
of both levels of elementary work. Credit2 hours. First semester. 

202. PLAYS AND GAmeEs. Active plays and games for all ages 
are classified: the first part of the course is devoted to a study 
of those suitable for primary grades, with special attention given 
to playground activities. The second part aims to develop skill 
in playing various ball games suitable for higher grades such 
as handball, volley ball, basketball, baseball, etc. Consideration 
will be given to the teaching of the games. Credit 2 hours. 
Second semester. 


Physics 


Students who major in Physics should plan to take Mathematics 
101-102, Mathematics 201-202, Chemistry 101-102 or 103-104, Ger- 


man or French. 
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101-102. INrRopUCTORY PHysics. Mechanics, properties of mat- 
ter, the kinetic theory, heat, magnetism, sound, light and radio- 
activity. An elementary course for those who enter with no 
physics from high school. Two recitations and two two-hour 
laboratory periods throughout the year. Credit 8 hours. 


103-104. GeNERAL PHysics. Mechanics, molecular physics, heat, 
electricity, sound, light and radioactivity. A course in exact 
measurements, development of formulas and laboratory technique. 
For those who enter with one unit of high school Physics. Not 
open to those who have had Physics 101-102. Prerequisite, Mathe- 
matics 101-102 or may be taken in conjunction with Mathematics 
101-102. Two recitations and two two-hour laboratory periods 
throughout the year. Credit 8 hours. 


201. Licutr. Prerequisites: Physics 101-102 or Physics 103-104 
and Mathematics 101-102. A review and extension of the work 
given in light in first year College Physics. Optical instruments, 
principles of color and optics of natural phenomena are empha- 
sized. Two lectures and one two-hour laboratory period. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 


202. ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. General principles of mag- 
netism and magnetic circuits; static electricity; direct and alter- 
nating currents. Three lectures. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


203. THE PROPERTIES oF MATTER. This course deals with the first 
Law of Thermodynamics, the Kinetic theory of matter, isother- 
mals and adiabatic transformations, the elasticity of gases, and 
the equations of statics, etc. Prerequisites: Physics 101-102 or 
Physics 103-104 and Mathematics 101-102. Three lectures. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 


204-205. EXPERIMENTAL PHysics. A course in physical experi- 
mentation which develops laboratory technique and demands ac- 
curacy. Experiments will be given to meet the needs of the 
individual student. Two two-hour laboratory periods each semes- 
ter. Credit 2 semester hours. 


206. Aromic Puysics. This course constitutes an introduction 
to modern physics. It is intended for the student who wants 
to know what physical science has to say about the structure of 
the atom, the nature of radiation, relativity and astrophysics. 
Calculus is not used. Credit 3 hours. 


303. HoUSEHOLD Puysics. An elementary course in physics for 
students in Home Economics, giving the student an exact knowl- 


' 
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edge of the application of physics to the home and community. 
One lecture and two two-hour laboratory periods. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 


301-302. MECHANICS. An introduction to dynamics and statics. 
Prerequisite: Mathematics 101-102. Three hours through the 
year. Credit 6 hours. (See Mathematics 301-302.) 


Political Science 


101. InrTRopUcTION To AMERICAN GOVERNMENT, A review of the 
historical background of American government, the forma- 
tion of the Constitution, the structure of the departments of the 
Federal system, their powers and functions are studied. Credit 3 
hours. First semester. 


102. MunictpaL GovERNMENT. A study of the evolutionary growth 
of cities, and the relation of the local government to the State 
and National governments. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

103. CrtizensuHrp. This course attempts to study local, state, and 
national government in operation. Topics: qualifications of rep- 
resentatives of local, state, and national bodies; suffrage; taxa- 
tion; institutions, how supported and functions; office holding 
and our attitude toward it; the citizen and law enforcement. 
Credit 2 hours. First semester. 

104. AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL LAw. An analytical study of 
United States Supreme Court cases dealing with the operations 
of the Federal government. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

105. COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT. Government and policies of 
England and Continental Europe, particularly France and Switzer- 
land; tendencies in the new Europe; federal government. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. Prerequisite: Political Science 101. 


Psychology 


201. GENERAL PsycHoLogy. A prerequisite to all other courses in 
Psychology. This course undertakes to present a brief survey of 
the whole field of human psychology. This includes a study of 
experimental findings in infant behavior and the subsequent 
development of adult modes of response, such as attention, emo- 
tion, habit, thinking, and the nature and development of person- 
ality. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

202. EDUCATIONAL PsycHOLoGy. See Education 202. 

203. EXPERIMENTAL. This course deals with the applications of 
psychology. Experiments are designed to cover the topics of asso- 
ciation, learning, sensation, memory, attention and distraction, 
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and psychophysics. The experiments will provide training in 
laboratory methods and experimental technique. Credit 3 hours, 
First semester. 


301. ABNORMAL PscHuoLocy. Psychological theory of functional 
disorders, repression and dissociation, compulsions, obsessions, 
delusions, alternating personalities, dreams, characteristics of 
psychoses will be studied. Special trips to institutions will be 
made. Prerequisite: General Psychology. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 


302. SoctaL PsycHoLtoey. A study of the processes of interstimu- 
lation as they affect individuals and groups. Hmphasis is placed 
upon the innate potentialities of the individual and the influence 
which psycho-social environment has upon them. This course 
will alternate with Abnormal Psychology. Prerequisite: Psychology 
201, and Sociology 101. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


320. PsycHoLOGy OF CHILDHOOD AND ADOLESCENCE. A study of the 
successive periods of development in childhood and adolescence. 
Lectures, special reports, discussions. Prerequisite: Psychology 
201 and Sociology 101. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


344. PsycHoLocy ofr ReLicion. See Philosophy and Psychology 
of Religion 344, 


Religion 


B.L.101. Brste Survey (*Required). A study of the rise and 
growth of the Hebrew religion and literature; Christianity and 
the literature of the New Testament, in the light of their physical 
and social background. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


B.L.104. Tom Lire AND TEACHINGS oF JESUS (Required). A 
study of the life of Jesus and his teachings as presented in the 
Gospels. Modern social problems will be considered in the light 
of the principles of Jesus. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

P.T.221. CHRISTIANITY AND SocraAL ProGRess (Required). A sur- 
vey of the application of Christian principles in various conspicu- 
ous movements such as philanthropy and industrial advance, the 
abolition of slavery and the saloon; together with an analysis of 
proposed current reforms, such as the abolition of war. Credit 
3 hours. First semester. 

P.T.222. RELIGION AND PERSONALITY (Required). A study of the 
nature of religion, and how it may effect personality development. 
Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


P.T.301. PRIncipLes oF Re“igious EDUCATION (Required). See 
School of Religion. 


* Courses marked required j i 
Reticion connects ae red must be completed satisfactorily by all who take 
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P.T.302. MATERIALS AND METHODS oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. See 
School of Religion. 

P.T.303. Teacuine In CHURCH ScHOOLs. See School of Religion, 

P.T.367. Prosecr Principies IN RELIGIOUS EpucaTion. See School 
of Religion. 


Sociology 


201. INTRODUCTION TO SocroLoey. This course ig designed to 
guide the student’s thinking about the nature of society, its fun- 
damental processes and institutions; the nature and significance 
of group life for the individual. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

202. PopuLarion, A panoramic picture of population and related 
problems; a general survey of the various theories of population 
as developed by Malthus, Spencer, Gini, and others. Credit 3 
hours. Second semester. (Not offered 1935-36) 

302. Soctan INstiruTIons. A comprehensive discussion of the 
nature and origin of social institutions; their development from 
a simple institutional pattern to a complex one; the modern trend 
of those institutions. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

303. SoctaL PaTHoLogy. A positive approach ig made to the 
study of the pathology of persons and of groups as problems of 
social well-being. Lectures are given and individual field in- 
vestigations are required. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

(Not offered 1935-36) 

304. Tur Famity. This course treats of the development of 
the family as a social institution; the relation of the family to 
industry, school, church, and state. The effect of modern economic 
and social conditions on family life. Family distinegration and 
programs of improvement and reconstruction. Credit 3 hours. 
Second semester. (Not offered 1935-36) 

305. INTRopUCTORY ANTHROPOLOGY. The characteristics of pre- 
historic races; their culture and distribution; the stages of cul- 
ture; the criteria used in distinguishing the various human races. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

306. SoctAL PropLtems. A rapid survey of facts and points of 
view bearing on some of the major problems now confronting 
American society, with major emphasis on poverty, crime, family, 
and race relations. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

307, FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL WorK. The underlying philosophy 
and principles of modern social work; their validity in the light 
of accepted economic theory and sociological theory. The major 
types of social work; the varoius plans and programs developed 
in each group. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 
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308. INTRODUCTION TO SocIAL CASE Work. An introductory course 
dealing with the principles and methods of modern family case 
work. Class discussion based largely upon an analysis of a series 
of family case records. Investigation, diagnosis, and treatment 
of economic, medical, and conduct problems. Credit 3 hours. Sec- 
ond semester. 


Spanish 


101-102. Hremenrary SpANIsH. The elements of Spanish gram- 
mar with abundant oral and written exercises. Special attention to 
ear training and oral practice. Intended for students who have 
not presented Spanish for admission. Credit 8 hours. Four 
hours through the year. 


201-202. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH. A continuation of course 101- 
102 with emphasis on rapid reading of some contemporary 
authors. Prerequisite: Spanish (101-102), or two units of high 
school Spanish. Credit 6 hours. Three hours through the 
year. 


301-302. SpanrsH LireRaTuURE. Rapid reading of contemporary 


Spanish novels and plays. Prerequisite: Spanish 201-202. Credit 
6 hours. Three hours through the year. 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


FACULTY 


tte AMO STUART NELSON... 0. PRESIDENT 


A.B., Howard University ; B.D., _Yalé University; Graduate and professional 
work, University of Paris, University of Berlin, University of Marburg. 


JOHN L. TILLEY 
ACTING DEAN AND PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A.B., Shaw University ; Ph.B., M.A., University of Chicago; professional work, 
University of Chicago. 


SAMUEL MOSS CARTER‘*........ ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY 
A.B., B.S. in Ed., Ohio State University; B.D., Yale University; Graduate 
work, Yale University, Ohio State University. 

MELVIN H. WATSON............ ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY 

A.B., Morehouse; A.M., B.D., S8.T.M., Oberlin College. 


MILES MARK FISHER................... LECTURER IN CHURCH HiIstToRY 


A.B., Morehouse College, B.D., Northern Baptist College; M.A., University 
of Chicago. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


History and Objectives 


A great need is felt for the development of more efficient Chris- 
tian leadership. To meet this need the University through its 
School of Religion offers a three year course of studies leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. The School of Religion was 
founded by act of the Board of Trustees of Shaw University on 
April 15, 1933, and represents the further development of work 
which has been previously done by the Theological Department. 

A high school student upon entering college may so combine 
collegiate and theological studies as to complete the requirements 
for the A.B. and B.D. degrees in six years. A student may also 
earn an A.B. degree with a major in Religion in four years. 


Advantages 


The School of Religion is an integral part of an institution 
in which undergraduate work is also done. The School of Re- 
ligion therefore has access to all of the facilities which are neces- 
sarily available for the other work of the institution. Moreover, 
the contact of those being trained for the ministry with a large 
group of college young men and women is decidedly wholesome. 


* On leave of absence 1934-35. 
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Shaw is strategically located with respect to ministerial train- 
ing. Raleigh has the advantages which an important city offers 
and is also the center of a large rural section which provides 
training in the rural pastorate. 


Expenses in the School of Religion 


Students who are pursuing the first three years of the six year 
combination program leading to the A.B. and B.D. degrees are 
eligible to a scholarship equal to one-half of the annual tuition 
charge or $32.50, leaving a balance of $32.50 to be borne by the 
student himself. Students pursuing the last three years of the 
combination course will be eligible to a scholarship covering 
one-half of the tuition and to work at the University covering 
the second half. Students of the second three years, therefore, 
may secure entire exemption from the payment of tuition fees. 

For other expense of students in the combination course see 
page 19. 


Entrance Requirements 


Every applicant to the School of Religion should write The 
Dean, School of Religion, Shaw University, who will supply such 
information as may be desired. 


Students will be admitted to the School of Religion only upon 
the presentation of an A.B. degree or its equivalent, except in 
the case of students taking the six year combination course lead- 
ing to the A.B. and B.D. degrees who will enter the School of 
Religion upon completing three years of this work. Only stu- 
dents who can present satisfactory credentials of Christian charac- 
ter, good scholarship, and a zeal for religious work are encouraged 
to enroll. 

Graduation Requirements 
For THE B.D. DEGREE 


Students who take the combination course for the A.B. and B.D. 
degrees must meet the requirements for the A.B. degree, having a 
major in religion, and in addition must spend two years complet- 
ing work representing a full two year program in the School of 
Religion. 

Candidates for the B.D. Degree must: 


1. Be admitted by a vote of the faculty of the School of Religion, 


2. Have to their credit a minimum of 96 semester hours in the 
School of Religion or work approved by the Dean, 


3. Present a satisfactory dissertation, and 


4. Pass a comprehensive examination covering the four depart- 
ments in the School of Religion. 


: 
} 
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Courses Offered for B.D. Degree 


JUNIOR CLAss 


First Semester 


Second Semester 


Required Hrs. Required Hrs. 
Old Test. Lit. and Hist......... 5 New Test. Literature... 3 
Early Church Hist................. 3 Life and Teach. of Jesus...... 3 
Prin. or Relig. Ed................. 3 Mod. Church Hist.............. 3 
Christ. and Soc. Prog........... 3 Meth. & Mater. of Relig. Ed. 3 
mioualerbes) 22... ce 2 Relig. and Personality.......... 3 
— Homileticayrss ae eee 2 
16 se 
17 

Electives Electives 
Hlemen. Hebrew I.................. 2 Elemen. Hebrew II... 2 
New Test. Greek I................ 2 New Test. Greek II................ 2 

MIDDLE CLAss 

Required Required 
Systematic Theology .......... 3 Systematic Theology.............. 3 
Psych. of Religion...............-:. 3 Philoss.ois Religions see 3 
Amer, Church Hist............... 3 Bap. Hist. and Polity............. 3 
Old Test. Exegesis __.............. 2 New Test. Exegesis................ 2 
Old Test. Prophecy................ 3 Comparative Relig. .............. 3 
EUOIMUNGULCS tet teenth: 2 Homileticg: 2. sae eit s aes 7s 
16 16 

Electives Electives 
New Testament Greek III.... 2 New Test. Greek IV................ 2 
New Test. Greek ITI............. 2 Hebrow Prosath =e 2 

SENIOR CLASS 

Required Required 
Hist. of Christian Doc........... 3 Contemp. Reli. and Phil..... 3 
Church Organ. and Adm..... 3 Personal Evangelism ............ 3 
Life and works of Paul........ 2 PUD HCRWOLShips ee eee 2 
History of Missions................ 3 Christian tthica ip. 2 
IELomialeticg= 222+. sie 2 PLOMmIOtICH ee as lta ee 2 
HGCEIV GS cp betta ne ee 3 WOCtIVGs Re oeat cl Bienes 3 
16 15 

Electives Electives 

iherNegro Church =~... 2 Apocalypticism and Book 

THGeHeLOrma tions eee 2 of Revelations.................... 2 
ETISPROLERCI Ce HG pn eee 2 Mohammedanism .................. 2 


Teach. in Church Schools.... 2 


Project Princ. in Relig. Ed... 2 


DESCRIPTION OF COURSES 


Biblical History and Literature 


301. OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND History. An introduction 
to the literature of the Old Testament and a survey of Hebrew 
history. Credit 5 hours. First semester. 

306. INTRODUCTION TO NEw TESTAMENT LITERATURE. A general in- 
troduction to the New Testament writings, dealing with their 
authorship, occasion, purpose, and content, and including a brief 
consideration of the New Testament canon and text. Credit 3 
hours. Second semester. 


348. OLD TESTAMENT Propuets. A study of the Hebrew prophets 
as social and religious leaders. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

345-346. OLD TESTAMENT EXERCISES. The exegesis of Old Testa- 
ment books. Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 

347-348. New TESTAMENT EXXEGESIS. 'The exegesis of New Testa- 
ment books. Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 


351. Lire AND WoRKS oF PAuL. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 


357. APOCALYPTICISM AND THE Book oF REVELATION. Credit 2 
hours. Second semester. 


History of Religion 


301. Harty CuurcH History. Church History from the Apostolic 
age to the close of the papal schism. Credit 3 hours. First 
semester. 


302. MoperN CHURCH History. Church History from the begin- 
nings of the Reformation to the present. Credit 3 hours. Second 
semester. 

303. AMERICAN CHURCH History. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

342. Baprist History AND Potiry. This course traces the rise 
and development of the Baptist Church and seeks to acquaint 
the student with its organization, principles, and practices. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 

343. COMPARATIVE RELIGION. A comparative study of the major 
religions of the world. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

361. History or CHRISTIAN Missions. A survey of the spread 


of Christianity from its beginning to the present time. Credit 3 
hours. First semester. 
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3862. THE NEGRO CHurcH, A study of the rise and development 

of the Negro church in America. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 
367. THe REFoRMATION. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 
370. MOHAMMEDANISM. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 


Philosophy and Psychology of Religion 


343. PHILOsopHY oF RELIGION. The study of the origin, nature, 
and value of religion. Credit 3 hours. First semester. 

361. History or CHRIsTIAn Docrring. From the Apostolic Age 
to the present. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 

344. PsycHoLocy or RELIgion. An analysis of the religious con- 
sciousness in the light of modern Psychology. Credit 3 hours. 
First semester. 

341-342. SystemAtic THEOLOGY. A discussion of the reasonable- 
ness of Christianity, and the data, laws, and theory of theology 
based upon Christian religious experience. Credit 6 hours. Both 
semesters. 

365. CONTEMPORARY RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. A consideration 
of contemporary religious and philosophical movements. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 

366. CHRISTIAN EruHics. Credit 2 hours. Second semester, 


Practical Theology 
_HOMILETICS 


305-306. Homiterics. The nature of preaching. An elementary 
course in the conception, composition, and delivery of sermons. 
Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 

341-342. HomiLerics. Preachers and Preaching. A study of 
the lives and sermons of the great preachers, the place of preach- 
ing in the Christian Church, and the preparation and. delivery 
of sermons. Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 

343-344. Homitetics. The Content of Preaching. The use of 
the Bible in modern preaching and the preparation and delivery 
of sermons continued. Credit 4 hours. Both semesters. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY 


359. CHURCH ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 3 hours. First 


semester. 
360. CARE OF A PARISH. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 
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362. Pustic WorsuHie. Credit 2 hours. Second semester. 


364. RuraL CuurcH Proptems. Credit 2 hours. Second Semes- 
ter. 


SocraL SERVICE 


221. CHRISTIANITY AND SocraAL ProcrRess. See Department of 
Religion. 


312. Soctan Eruics. An analysis of the problems of poverty, 
disease, and crime, and their relation to the family, state, and 
economic organization. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


301. PrincreLes ofr RELIcgIous Epucation. The principles and 
aims of religious education, the developing religious experiences in 
the light of genetic and social psychology. A study of the organi- 
zation and agencies by which religious personalities are developed. 
Credit 3 hours. First semester. 


302. MATERIALS AND METHODS oF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Careful 
consideration is given to the selection and organization of mate- 
rials; curriculum construction; technique and methods of teach- 
ing. Credit 3 hours. Second semester. 


365. History or RELIGIouSs EDUCATION. Development of educa- 
tional practice and theory within the Jewish and Christian 
churches; the great catechisms; modern movements. Credit 2 
hours. First semester. 


303. TEACHING IN CHURCH ScHOOLS. This course will deal with 
the theory and practice of teaching in church schools. Students 
will be required to teach one two-hour period per week under 
supervision. Credit 2 hours. First semester. 


367. PROJECT PRINCIPLES IN RELIGIOUS EpucATION. Credit 2 hours. 
Second semester. 


364. PERSONAL EVANGELISM. A study of the various types of 
spiritual problems of individuals, their causes, conditions of 
growth, and principles and techniques for preventing and rem- 


edying them, and the place of religion in their solution. Credit 
3 hours. Second semester. 


GRADUATES 1934 


WITH THE DEGREE oF A.B. 


Doris Ernestine Alford Gladys Dorothy Hammonds 
Priscilla Thomasina Blacknall Annie Ruth Harper 

Lula Elizabeth Clarke Mildred Gatsy Laws 

Ellen Oreta Clay Effie Marie Johnson 
Narcissus Amanda Davis Gerlieve Harris Jones 

Alvise Pearl DeVane Elizabeth Olive Manley 
Gertrude Alexena DeVane Loumel Allyn Morgan 


Annie Lee Smith 


WITH THE DEGREE oF B.S. 


Josephine Davetta Bonner David Samuel Kelly 
Eugene Anderson Dawkins Alfred Alexander Morisey 
Theodore Foraker Estes Charles Benjamin Robson 
Harry Kindell Griggs Thomas Harold Williams 
William Wayland Hoffer David Edward Wilson 


WITH THE DEGREE OF B.S. In Home Hconomics 
Agnes Fredericka Herndon 


WITH THE DEGREE of B.TH. 
Matthew Edward Neil 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Doctor of Divinity _... Papeeeeetecteneeceence eens = William Spencer Creecy 


HOC L OtemO tar lu Wy Sec oe me eee oe eet en ES ld oe John Patrick Turner 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School is an integral part of the University, and 
is under the supervision of the State Department of Education, 
Negro Division. 

Courses are offered for those holding Elementary certificates 
of any class, and for those holding Primary and Grammar Grade 
Certificates of “C” class. Courses are also offered for those seek- 


ing college credit. 
For complete information address N. H. Harris, Director. 


ENROLLMENT 1934-35 


FRESHMEN 
Allen, Blanche: Lee .2.-... eee ergs eases Lillington 
AV. COCK, ELISt OTM Vili 210112) seereeees serene ess eeereee mentee eee Freemont 
Bean, Jesse Dulin aac fen ce oe ae ne eee ae cee ee Raleigh 
Bemery, Maeceoms Dio miei eee ee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bobo, Alired = (ro velarcc mere wescstece sec asa seee eee se earner Tryon 
IBOddie, ROY Coma Gir oo rece ses ee cee cece sea ee ce nem eraten aaa Nashville 
Boney, Bernard. pana a2 SOC eed Oa ee a Rose Hill 
Bond, Wsther Cleo cers eec sess ace eee eee eee eae Windsor 
Boyd, “Wammie Vivier ceo scene es ee eee Warrenton 
Boy kin, Alice wT bom ase cesceee ste aee e ea e Wilmington 
Boykin, Jamie Macs... ee ee eee Rose Hill 
Brewington,. Mabel | licoreisserss se secte rece nee ee eeemese Wilson 
Briges, Madeline 222. 22ers ee eee eee Sunbury 
Brown Katherine piv Cin eiseseer ees cccses se ec Edenton 
Gampbell, rank Call viticsec se oo Wilson 
Cannady: David Dllig: 2 een eee Oxford 
Carpenter;* Otha) ‘Vani: 2st en ee ee Raleigh 
Carn] Marys Mize bet ieee eee Rocky Mount 
Gates, Willian Ace acco er ee eee Roxboro 
Clarke, Irene Cleo ee eee Raleigh 
Cleaves) William Harold Sie ee eee ee Washington 
Cofielid, Tri tse Wea a a Oe eee oe Enfield 
Coley,, Harold *@hristophe ries eee eee Clinton 
Coley, Jonah Liee..2 2 eee eee Pikeville 
Coley, “Ronald: Meron 22.2 3 eee Goldsboro 
Collier Benjaming Ande wae ee Rahway, N. J. 
Constant; Hranciss OtGy2 ee Raleigh 
Covine ton; Fivel yaiicce eee eee Rockingham 
Crowe; Alice:Mabel. 2.2... ee ree nce Dunn 
Crump, Julia * Ellen 2. 2 eee Raleigh 
Currin, Charles (Colbert 23 ee ee Oxford 
Dalton > Matthe wer Hu oem cree ease eee eens enero Statesville 
Daniels, Emily sMae.22 2 ee eee Cofield 
Davis Blandenae Wal phew ieee ees eee ee Hamlet 
DeBerry.) Williams TH Oma sg Ute ee nee eee Raleigh 
Dixon); Kennies Bro wire ea ee ean Snow Hill 
Dixons Thomas’ Cal vine ae eee ae ee Asheville 
Drake. Percy. lice {2 6 ee ee ee Nashville 


Dunn; Lola! Wthelese oie eee ee ee Spring Hope 


ee 
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Ce eed i a Zebulon 
ESS) AIS) DOGS £275) ee a Rahway, N. J. 
mee ecooree (Sylvester. so Clinton 
inermeerEC OAT Y16 8 os coin ead Raleigh 
Preecher Tuanitea Irene. cccc ences ccccsececcc cece Raleigh 
ee re AlOnzos ee Asheboro 
eee 0086 ----Raleigh 
Bice pict Odessa. oo Mebane 
ONCE 2 SSS) O11 Mt. Airy 
mee emeonert. Duta.) a ee es Gastonia 
Beebe ORee Ma kiG MO Ward 2c ence Norfolk, Va. 
Grantham, Naomi Elizabeth... Goldsboro 
Spmeswiaddia Blizaboths oc Reidsville 
Greene, Algenora, Gwenoise.......-...0.-- 0. Winston-Salem 
CM oA (001002) rh a ne nee a Zebulon 
[EN RUN ROS TES: 1 S010 5 cr rr ea Buffalo, N. Y. 
meter Vtlongin COPte z..a econ ccoe cece coerce coe ene Raleigh 
JEST Sk CUT ST O16 18 EE 0 cr rc rr Fruitland, Md. 
Prorireoneciarence Oliver cece lceesccsecseen in. Nashville 
OMG DCMU C1 hr a a ee ere Jacksonville 
OU KGS DES) GL C01 i 0 A cr cee ee aS Raleigh 
Bern Oucm Vinminia Dare. 21.5... iin octane, Method 
Hewlett, Everett Augustus..............0........2. Bermuda Hundred, Va. 
Peeeremrererese , Vani. ee Youngsville 
Beerrenim,) UU Se AN GETSON 2 s2...00.--kcse cess toca Smithfield 
Bimeeremre a MLSS LAL DO..::..sckepees-cueeceie chee acs ee eh Raleigh 
EUG tc AGT AES 11 2 Og a le le A Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Ptetimeaty Mardalene....2:...5-5 ic. :.0tcni eee. Goldsboro 
Perea OGLI WON otis to eeclec oy ee ae Zebulon 
praoeon muasiio Randolph. :.fc:-ncicce a Wilmington 
ELON puncy,. James Bradilord, Jae ee Lumberton 
PAU Vem UIMIMN Cte J AMCs So. 2 sa ee ee Winston-Salem 
amos nartes Ulysses cece tie See eee es Greenville 
Beer OO eV LLLOSI A. Gist; ass ou. aea nl eiota nce ee ee Burgaw 
LEEW NCIS NYA Mal AO) bf tame cee et cee Bote teeing eee eee Spee 2d ey Fayetteville 
POMUS OTA NTO Clte cay IN Oreceenre ce metee = eee eee Seen Raleigh 
AM OLOUATS} oS AMOS aU hey Petuae FTG ee Se te ee Durham 
Poa AOD Mathie. Mae oe onda ee etree a a ee ee ee Salisbury 
eoies, seOnaT a «MILO son esis eee ae ee Greenville 
ponies Netto. MUD Las cacnc eget. a ee eee Gastonia 
ROUCS MOL SSSR GION Garon ene ee er ee ane Oe ee ee eS Raleigh 
Jones Wayland 4d ward . 225. oo ee eee ee Raleigh 
JOY CT LicMurel wack SOMes eee ree eee ee Pendleton 


gs Ke Ke Pod UGE Gat Ec See See Sie ee tent cone OUD, Gene Ree eta toe Reee eR Lillington 
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Kearney, Zen obia Amn a eek ee ee goer ee ee Franklinton 
Kelly; James W OOc ard 22s ee ee ee ee eee ee Selma 
Kibler2sSetin, > Cally ines ne eee Kings Mountain 
King,» Hila Tee ce c2 hace os ea eee dae ee ee Laurinburg 
Kornegay, Booker T.. Washitgton 2222.55 te. ee Trenton 
Kornegay; Nettie: Maebel loiter. nics icee cee nae ae mens oem merece Trenton 
Kornegay,-Olivaay Vice cee oe eae eg Trenton 
Isawrence; ~Ceciliae HSt ell ciesmeres cesses ateen eines ne aat ate seeen es oeeeneeeane Raleigh 
Liaws, William: W es le yisckcccc-cescssotescaten eee oe te ee Raleigh 
Lia wson;:Mammie: Mae ce ee ee Wadesboro 
La wsons) Shannon Wallin c cl aeeeeeeecee cee ease ree eee ene Wadesboro 
Leak; sw illiiam sam | ys eee eee Winston-Salem 
LeGrande;, Lacy 1D ewe ye ce ee eee Rockingham 
Lewter, Irene (Cra st sme re cee Woodiand 
Little, Theodores Alexand erate ee ee Wadesboro 
Littlejohn, Wdward (Marre lleeess ee Oxford 
Loftin; sNoal sW.. 22225. ee Kinston 
Logan, -Anchie DOYS tere ce ence eee eee Kings Mountain 
Loran, Lialieic ic) ee eh eres a oa ee eee Kings Mountain 
Love; Sadye -Jeynette, Mrsige ee ae ee eee Raleigh 
MeCullers,: James) Herb erties soos eset eee are ee Raleigh 
McKoy, -Prentide.2 3 ee eee Rockingham 
McRae, “Sara> Catherine 222) eee Rockingham 
Mack, Helen Riuvthxse oe Raleigh 
Manley, Hdaward Witz trig Tse ees ae Hertford 
Massen burg." Sam eelce 2k ee es ee ee eee Raleigh 
Massen burs L Sec, Sirs eee Sa eee ee ea Raleigh 
Matthews, Meer ber ts Wallin Tin ieee eee see nee Raleigh 
Maxwells) Richard | Hotties eeteecee ee eee ee Statesville 
Moragnes Ruby “Thr essatesec ce tee eee ee ee Raleigh 
Morris, James; Pili pie. ee Norfolk, Va. 
Morris} -Karena/ Mary ee Powellsville 
Morrisey,” Mary: Histhier sic cece eee eee Raleigh 
MY Ors, <TAacob) Cine ee ee Greensboro 
Newsome, Geraldine...) 2.23. ee Fremont 
Nickens;.Nellie\Goldieics 252255 ye ee ee Winton 
Oates; ‘Fred Douglas 22.73. 28 ie 5 Shelby 
Parker Anna, HlOren Ces. eee oe ee Branchville, Va. 
Parker,» Frances .Gerothas 20.4... 403.2 eee Southport 
Patterson se MiaIeya A Lic Geena sete nae ae Lumber Bridge 
Patterson; Lillie Maeti2 2 ee ee Mt, Gilead 
Perking;~ James -Arthur.¢ 243 a ee ee ee Clinton 
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Bee ule Mae Wendell 
pee ete Widora 2) a Raleigh 
DTI NOSIS ia at i eee Re Rocky Mount 
eneemmre eA cir she or as Ls es Raleigh 
Be owena “Alfrettan Raleigh 
eneemeeenene HHA oO ee a Ph ea Durham 
pcre James Chester. Pantego 
Some rp eeeey CHOON 2 8 cece cite he Powellsville 
fe lam Staltord oe Rocky Mount 
micnardson, Frank Spenser... Youngsville 
Been Orclo: Mao... Louisburg 
ener ou overt “James... Magnolia 
Bere ariGrie Miizabeth.. on Raleigh 
peeerreeet eget 1Gt a. ee Clinton 
pee tiemevernetta. Raleigh 
Pr ieedamess Nathaniel. Fayetteville 
Smith, Léonard gUnEL Us Snes ecw see eek eS ee ene Clarkton 
OE LG Eo) 1 Warsaw 
ST ASH) oc, Se (SMA ee Oe Oe a Warsaw 
Bruen EOMase, CALICO] soc eon seal k Belhaven 
ETE LSS ICS 10/2 gn nC Macon 
Puri Willinin Artemasic cnc Sl ek Raleigh 
RMR MME tA aerator soa eared tac EA Charlotte 
Bree erer MING Vier MaUd6 2.905 wee Dee ogee Macon 
Pree amnuel LRCIOUS. 8. ee Ba Stem 
SMITTEN BY) g (2 1 EES he ee Rs ee oie RRND (ld ia Warsaw 
Pay ro, dames Tivang cee Fe es, os ey Nashville 
Pivion, annie tbirdsall, Mre.ce 0 oS se eee ee ae Raleigh 
mr ber mola nde: RUSSO Asst ie eases hese eee Se Roxboro 
PIC Re ALY Om Lisanti, oor ee Soke aoe ee Me Ie. Sanford 
Biraots evar 6 WUZS DCS incessant ee ee Kittrell 
mpperman, Louise Mlizabeth....... nce Raleigh 
Peaecunt, Parnio: Odell ce ce ee ee Elizabeth City 
Reena HiGhard: Hy yin ess eect Yen pepe kate a ie Henderson 
Dore Vv Vio PORTICO eae epee sn tate Branchville, Va. 
AVolcer,. SOHN” MONTY accra eens see a Greenwood, S. C. 
Wveiker, MasdsienesLeonn. oo Ge Oe ey ae Raleigh 
Wieaver, Ailene= Beatrice sm ccs ary ery WL) ee ee Winton 
Weaver.) ldith Milzaheth 220 tu ce a ee ee, Ahoskie 
Weavers heora, Marilynsocce Se ee ee ae ne ee ae Winton 
WV OLCIs DOLLY CRS COLOR DG ee crete rat oe? on ert se Sunbury 
Wesleyen Holand « Mran Oe er. a ees eer Beaufort 


SVEN Pea Ors POSED GT st MERIT Cy acc tre nce een ek La Raleigh 
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SWaillil eres. © lata ait late Tall aay ese ere ae eee eee eee eee Raleigh 
Wiileyse@hristies Hist ellll ceeeseccee cess men tee ieee cere onset a eee Garner 
Wallitamaste Mier ya 1) OU 2 les eceeere a ae ae eee eee area Charlotte 
Wa lida sore else U1 C111; Cease ame eeceeeweceeee eee Wilmington 
Wooley, Maines WiC DUS C Ietesesseee acne ce re ataeneseee see eee High Point 
WOOLEN EIPTLOSG WSL ee U On perenne cere nee eee ee Maysville 
Wir oii tae Ua Ce CC 2 errr a ea eee Raleigh 
Yeargin, Mamie ‘THOrpe [ices ccs5eeetcesecce ete eee Raleigh 
Young, ‘Christine Me ...2kcceccscecsteccnccecccceemeeneee pera ase eee ee Raleigh 
SOPHOMORES 
Alstom Biulay Baim kg ie cst eeceee ceases tree eaters terme eee ree ee eeenee Louisburg 
SALTS COT eS US 1 Chee ee cea cee ee Whitaker 
NBYeWOeavy AMO NOw AY PNET OTN Dc ed eee oer en cecerebonacteeosr aoa! Courtland, Va. 
Baker’ Him ily, Dr eri @xeccescses eee ree meee eeee Littleton 
Bass, Ruth Genevie viens sree ces eee eee eee eae ee nee Raleigh 
Battle, Isaac: Adieu xe. nese seca eases ee sree eee ea nece erase Rocky Mount 
Boone; Hivelyne MlOnen Ce neers sete ereeee eee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bradford, Dorcas ey Carr Cee Wilmington 
Brett, Esther Mae 21.2222 ee oo-<- ccs ccccerccenenesceeaeeapencnsenscterseanenerecge Winton 
Briggs Hite] [icc meses eee ees ane eee teen anne Sunbury 
Briges; Martha, Opell cesses csr cesses ens cake asc cec eeceeees aero Sunbury 
Brown, Jamies) Sari ell eevee cee ace eae ee eee Maxton 
Gabiness.) Geral himeicesretessce reece essere ae eee nen ane Gastonia 
Garr, .Mary Hr amiCes soe cecs cect accra eee en rem Currie 
Garr: Nettle eR Ut rece cre sce cee ee a eee ee ee seen eae Currie 
Carter,  Wealrvo thie cece ee ae a tae cee eee eee Gastonia 
Cooke Clara’ God et tence scree eee eee eee Wilson 
Cooley, mE rnin elle mee Ze Cla seer eee eee eee eee Asheville 
Coopers Chrar ie Gor pecan Raleigh 
Wrecey Bessie Mazi reese eee eee eee Rich Square 
Dixon, John \lzray 2 ea a eee Acme 
Dunn, Bobbie Lee: f:2hb0 oo Be eee acer cee crn Raleigh 
HMdgertom, Catherine yer secre cence oer re ee a eae Raleigh 
Hdwards, John wesley jcc. co acerca cress ee ence seems Snow Hill 
Hair eye Hid rate Ht .2 eit area meee Greensboro 
Maisons? MiSSOUTL LINC 2 yee reece ree ene neo eee Wadesboro 
Foster; “Maude Stell ass ee eee Zebulon 
Foushee, Genive: Ada cs 22200 2220 eerie eee eee Ramseur 
Eryar. Albert). JOmeg a cree eee eee eee Clinton 
Galley, Jamesia Hid wit) cecccertceccuce- eee ee tee ee eee eee Wilmington 
Graves, lewis Viale D ODM sae ce ee Jersey City, N. J. 
Hay wood Job rs Mil tomers cece eee Raleigh 


Hines Mareuerites MECN el lice: see eee eee Wilmington 
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Beer unle Parthenia (22.0) Raleigh 
Brortoyd, Bernardo a Hertford 
Seevmmecnica, FOsa) Lee) fe Hertford 
Seemed recorgs, Turner c.g ae Williamston 
OM POMy UII TAM OSTEO Lic oes acc ceeeseocesee eee es, Raleigh 
Johns, McKever Archie EES Enna SMart ee Seno PEE a kU AAU Auburn 
Semin TAT Old. ent site ee a eh A Oxford 
mee yrecoralia Mlizabeth wi... ci. cesses date Raleigh 
Jones, Undean Beatrice, Mrs. 1-2-2... Ptr ihn Neen Cofield 
ooo NEC ECON a fan an i RE Elizabeth City 
Sates aaron Brunette 22). ee Wilson 
woven epeattice lillian 3.20 Wilmington 
Co PMT GL (1.5 121 19 5 ES a ge eel Wilmington 
em orcemNvlte EOVerett ooo... cisco elec ee Wilmington 
Pee MCa OLY tc a eben Kerr 
Puree remnhomiian Walden .2. sie els cases Raleigh 
rem TIRIMR UC PYUDATOD «02 02)2.552-)lhedohocce euccecncalocdecsavaveussiecccde Raleigh 
Gr atiimaimen WassOnla. MAG <.t.../.ciecscocdetacceceenseleesccLiecds soSeoaeeaoee Raleigh 
mremormic, feathering Mae i. Southport 
MOS 9)2 STS) RRR a Burlington 
Bret Ge, EVOOWEn  UECNUMSCD, 22.25. clin ecciesecucassnssossuseccctsarccees Wilmington 
Ree ee SIN BOO. chet Sons.“ enade anise ctena ctcecbecsasacsSeacsuabeectouacte Williamston 
Nealwbenjamin Gerald |ii2:-cc0c 5 cect eee te Baltimore, Md. 
NOV ALES CE AT COG MIVEAT IO: cua eeee cree thet EVE, ie SRC ea Tt Asheville 
BRO EURL VY VAT ey FLO ZOLON GO. cos, csascc fuses a scsts bask apcarmeactecgest atdeacte Asheville 
Paes. COME PStNOT. it cate ccs. tao hu ea ee ee ee Cofield 
Perry, Betsy “Mo. sxsta- Shoe ase we che are sean sre ae Se Method 
owel ban Wall lia ms COLOMTUS eesceeee te eee ene eceee ee Portsmouth, Va. 
TIGO mE LLIGierA IE UISta yi ecpecce Po ese eee tas 1 Se een Laurinburg 
Eatin Che vean Lemme Hy L179" eae tey. cere eae eae alae, ee ened wee Norfolk, Va. 
Quack, VMOIAS ss) OSCD Deets, Rath t Lt Ales bea cee eeeee ones Wilmington 
Paciand. Willian Ocoliapeesssat scents. ye kee eee Plainfield, N. J. 
Raines: Williams: Counell 2c esses eee a eer ae Apex 
PEO VNOLAS; el ZOl atl ZeiD eb lees tees meee ee 1 Meee eee eee ier ee ame Cofield 
PCOnwH LOLEN CO LC Cm east Ne race. cuethat scones uae Ne sree AL Sere Repo a Dunn 
IR ODETUS weMaArSaroieEiGh Sim MTS ene cat.c. ccsndee seceh eoeeeeeceeee eens eee Raleigh 
1axolophaleovels, Nabe ADU aeqwerep Nika sty oe OE ee Raleigh 
SalRNG CTS we LiUCy mh Ta Tl COs Meereetesteg seseeees a ctuecceee cern de ee erie Rocky Mount 
SEAT DOL OURS © A TNE LL a0 WIS esse Sere a ee eect Columbus, Ohio 
Shellehheod One AUS USES ee teen eters cece eee naaee Rahway, N. J. 
Suni eb bese Madercleten ale whee ae. Sink ey yee es a ees ee ee Wadesboro 
Slad.eurd OM weary la TC sens eee rakes See ee eee ee ee Williamston 
fSheavueloy, Ukenoayetein CERO eR Cer, been seein ple meme genes fen ARs eens Burgaw 
Stanley asad icr louise es eee, Bae ee Churchland, Va 

Wilmington 


Branheng Aline: LO Gers cae es eee eee ee 
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Taylor, ALtOm ceeeecescecee cc wsceaecacepscpownsasgntenneenpsteerheggnmcncansenn teaar ana saneet Raleigh 
Taylor, Isiah HWugene ....----.---2--.2-2---2--s-:4s<=e000=-- EAU ge Nea dite 2 Raleigh 
Thomas, William Tessie <--2-------s---22-----<--e-ceeceeee-caaase creme neeenecenannee Raleigh 
Tyson, Saylor HUgeNC..........------------------e--ceeeceeceeeceeeecesneeeeenseeess Wadesboro 
VW eere, AINA) IDC ENGL oj eens coe eee Washington, D. C. 
Wiyfemaol, MUNA? FSUDISW IS po le i eb Se otcotomeececren eer Mount Olive 
Wiesthrools a Wall lari Omg Qi i pecs seereetssesceceee=aee ee eeernereeseees= Greensboro 
Wilbore ee ei Gp Hiei le eo cee ene eee Elizabeth City 
Went es Tice Ur et ANG ce eee Raleigh 
Walliams Peter, Huimess Lil Wee cece aee eee reere nee cese ene eerereene a teen Raleigh 
Vir Re Amer Vs ce esac ce rece cre ee eee Southern Pines 
Young) Fredericka Blizabeth ye... y eet eres Brunson, §S. C. 
JUNIORS 
Barkdales Cornel Sight e One ieee ees nena eee seecaeeeneee Winston-Salem 
Boseman) Charles) 0 rene wesc setae eee cecanee eens Rocky Mount 
Brown, Chrystabelle Delphine -....2-....--2.. oo --cceceecececneenncene= Maxton 
IBbRON WAC, VRAUUUIE VON) BOOLENEC) nooo eccccecedceresceeceeent er eerste Lumber Bridge 
Bryant, Welly aw isl 0 weeccessssssesccns seer ceeeeeene ee renee Rocky Mount 
CGooke® Marie: Dlizabet pecs teen eee eee Franklinton 
Coopers: Part hem ae clctgeee setae oe eats ae eare ree oe eee Raleigh 
Crum by a O Ta See Ty eee eee ene eee eee Asbury Park, N. J. 
Daltons George eh ram Melia eee eee eee eee Statesville 
DeVarie, Carl: Bly Oise eee ore se ee aoa ees Devon, Pa. 
Hasterline Carl Wited er mileri yess steerer eee ene Raleigh 
Md wards; Lie y: Lice eee ee oe eee Raleigh 
Millis: Cornelian@leopatrann ces ee eee ee Louisburg 
HM is, Maria’ Ey Vaic so. eee eo ee erie ere eee ee Warrenton 
I DUNW AR Daerah OUBEAsH Ose ale meek ee eee ee ae cee alte eeeneetnes Macon 
HryesMsthers Veni cles secs eee aes eee eee Pee Dee 
Gilliam Samuel eA lexa 1d eigenen eee Portsmouth, Va. 
Glascoes Wd ith: Olivia ee ee Raleigh 
Grantont HE Stern Han 111 cesses ree eee eee Washington, D. C. 
Haith ebively ne Sa lliene ca: eet eee ee eee ee Winston-Salem 
FV FOE IY Wee ea eR oe na a me Zebulon 
Harris,«Johnsiev Mae: a sae 2k ee er een ge een ee Raleigh 
Hart, Chester) A‘ vos 0) 42s ee) ee Ae ee ee ee Ahoskie 
FLIN GON T0118 Ch aes sere ee ee 2 Raleigh 
HottlerwR1 chard Wirt: cc pe eects een ne ene Elizabeth City 
King, Hattie, Louise .i0te aaa eee ee Laurinburg 
King; Magele: Lee Aes). vec tees ee Snow Hill 
Vassisters lames (leonard se ee ed a ae eee Selma 
McLean Willie Mie ee ee de ee Pine View 
Massgenbure, Lovie Marion #2)..25..005) ele Raleigh 
Moore, “Thomas: Warren ac cee ee ee ee Raleigh 
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OE ee ee ee Ahoskie 
geen dy Re Waterbury, Conn. 
Mee Mae Raleigh 
Memes otter ee Macon 
Powell, Janet eUZaDet gue eee A Nin Lute. sled ee Raleigh 
LN aa Se nest ee ena Rocky Mount 
Schmoke, Elizabeth GCatla tele see oe ol OR eee Raleigh 
Slade, Minnie Be OUD: tee tie oe | ge Hast Spencer 
Smith, Aaron Alexander Soo ba aces er ae Np ae el Rocky Mount 
Smith, Thelma Matilda 2.000: New York City 
Seem uve Neth: oe ee Raleigh 
a treece, Geneva Jacquelin 00). Durham 
Peeerernert Walter Portsmouth, Va. 
Watery Meten) Beatrice foie St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Mettecler Willian James cscs: cee ccc Wilmington 
eave Oagiel Arthur Greensboro 
Witiiains, Martha Merrick 2. Raleigh 
pete One witiiam Rays Wilmington 
Nae ord Maeve Mlizeabeth.. oe Rocky Mount 
ESRC) 2) nr a ice ee Southern Pines 
SENIORS 

eer eerie, MIB. oo ee Raleigh 
prdenaw, Euey Sorecha foods suns Winston-Salem 
Demme CLIN SUE Liat or Soi ey Se ich A eee Winton 
Buoy. Margaret Bernice. oc) 03°. ea ia Statesville 
Cleveland, John Marion.......... eno re sa: Se empha a eee aa ent Norfolk, Va. 
meee or)’ John Oscar ct. 224. ef ee ee) Asheboro 
Rumer Daries Rivers, Jian. wien ow ch. to Ge Ue I oe Raleigh 
eiuuone . Mianita vTheodora se... sees tee Raleigh 
Ser Velie MAO! ass tee eek i Oe Raleigh 
Peeetieon,; Carrie: Lothien. seas. eds choo) Dug ee ee Wilson 
mpmower, “Mattie: Bells ieee eho) vb ted ll) ae ey Raleigh 
polioron,  Fattye: Magiwih t-2 ch ole. Shu he. to ee Charlotte 
pevrence,< Marion Gladys. sis aye tte eee) ey Raleigh 
Pre ARTO SIN ONS Wy ten eee lee ote a ea ee Raleigh 
mee a, SECULTY MATION Satan eee arte es east be Rich Square 
MeCullowgh, jJenora.c=.-2 Se ee eben Seer Raleigh 
mori, Mildred \Jacquelin: 2) jee oe Winston-Salem 
Masconbure,. stephens Hannibalc a5 22 er Raleigh 
vfs ol EW EW gn a 16 [a (2) he ee ee ee Re RED Henderson 
Mosley, .Mleanor Josephine. so.) ae ek Thomasville, Ga. 
PALO, WPAN COS Hie es see eee nce ree nS eee ed Wilmington 
Brey Oy FLATT Ys OS Ol see woes ees ret res te ats i Boston, Mass. 

Raleigh 
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Parry, Charles Wo occctccc:ccccce ccc cesesteceeenecrn tee Peceeeeremsecarieraees Fayetteville 
Perry, Pennie Hllen..............-------------------0------ Ss J a ee Wendell 
Smith, Sara ADD. <.-.-2.2220.----cceene ccs eeeee ne ecene se eaneeneceransressem Springfield, Il. 
Spruell, Jeannette Frances.......-----.---------------------1eeeeree New Bern 
Swayze, Sarah Florazell..........--------------------c-eseeserereseeneseeeceeneeees Raleigh 
Whitfield, dames: Isalaly 22.02 ges ctcceece eterna eet Wilson 
Williams, Peter Hines, JY.......-.---------------------ccrsceseeneeeseseeeseee Raleigh 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


Allen, Thomas Frederick.............-----------------------seececeseecesesenern enn Apex 
Artis, Mary Boo.-..----.-:.-2c2scceccsceencceceen teen aseg een eenneen cnecaneceseans = sieeansernnere Raleigh 
Bright, Marie McGhee, MTY6.........-.------------------------0--° Washington, D. C. 
Christmas, Joseph Bernard............-.---------------------e-eee Raleigh 
Davis, Jonah Robinson........-.--.-----------------csecscsccstesenseseerencnneees Raleigh 
Davies,  Mildredeheusy Min siseeete re weeaeeeeee ee Washington, D. C. 
Gill, Harriet Elizabeth, Mrs...........-.------.---------------------n--eoto> Raleigh 
FUill, Merrimmar Co .clnce coc ae asec sae e ne eee esate near en =e ener Raleigh 
Inborden, Wilson Bruce.......--.---------------------cs2-c---ccenecneeecccteeceneee Raleigh 
Johnson, Henry Thomas............-----------------1-----0eeceeececeececccnsteneetes Raleigh 
Lucas, Mary Ruth... 2.222222 ecco cesses teen sene anne Washington, D. C. 
Marriott, Charles Albert.............-..-------:-------------c-ecceeeeeeceteeneeences Wendell 
Middleton, Catherine Brown0...........---.-------------:-1-----eeeecceee Raleigh 
Moore, Marie S., MIs. ....----------:---ces-enc--sescececeesnseceeenesnnnenensanesencnscas Raleigh 
Redding, James Romeo.............---.---------------e-cccneneeecesecnes Wilkesboro 
Roberts, Odessa Harris, MTIS.............----------------eee ee Raleigh 
Spratley, Marie B. Taylor, MYS..........--.-------------------:------ Raleigh 
Tatum, Hivas Aliases eos ce cree see epee Winston-Salem 
Williams, Julia A., JMirsiccsctc0. Sirti neee eee ence aeceereenaede Raleigh 
Var boroue ls  Giw Cre Ok yiisecsee cease ee eee eee reer Louisburg 


SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


JUNIORS 
Brooks se MeOd Ore we Earn ii teee eee ee aren eee Philadelphia, Pa. 
Faison, Clifton ( Lie@ oc. cc222-ncs-nccecbccue onc ane ence eeanee potatoes eat reteoeeees Seaboard 
Hreeman James Jas peice meee eae Norfolk, Va. 
Walliamise Sidney sWiesS) eye ceercceece see eee Rocky Point 
MIDDLERS 
Clanton; 2 Jol EE erry secre ace ees Rocky Mount 
Sherrill) "Otho, [ieee eee Troutman 
SENIORS 
Cheeks Mermom yi 61cm eee ee eee Portsmouth, Va. 


Grifiins: Clifton Hl lwo 0 dae cere cscs ee eee eenene een Farmviile, Va. 
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